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1. History of Scientific Ideas. By Wiuu1am Waewet, D.D. Two 
Vols., small 8vo. 


2. Novum Organon Renovatum. By the same. One Vol., small 8vo. 


3. Philosophy of Discovery. By the same. Chapters Historical and 
Critical. One Vol., small 8vo. 


Whoever attempts to make an exhaustive analysis of the 
method of physical inquiry, will find himself brought into rela- 
tion with the profoundest questions in the science of mind. 
The line which separates the philosophy of matter from the 
philosophy of mind, is exceedingly difficult to define. These 
two great departments meet and inosculate at so many 
points, that the study of each compels a’ recognition of the 
other. Mind can only be studied in its relation to the world 
of matter. Matter can be studied only in its relations with 
mind. The laws of both, must be recognized and understood 
by the man who would study either one successfully. Slowly, 
but surely, the human mind in its progress through the ages 
has come to recognize the truth, that the fundamental method 
which controls the investigations of physical science, is alike 
applicable to all the sciences. So clearly does this principle 
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manifest itself, that when we have given to us the prevailing 
method of inquiry adopted by an individual or nation, in either 
of the great domains of nature, we can with a good degree of 
certainty predict, that a similar method will hold control in 
every other. The metaphysical subjectivism of Schelling and 
Hegel in Germany, generated a brilliant but audacious system 
of Natural History and Physies, which assumed to be inde- 
pendent of fact, claiming to be founded in necessary ideas. 
The unquestioning allegiance to fact, which penetrates and 
vitalizes the Wovwm Organon, illustrated and immortalized in 
the cautious and reverent induction of Newton, has impressed 
itself upon the mass of the philosophers and theologians of 
Great Britain. In our own country a Rational Cosmology 
springs by a natural process, from the same method which 
could produce a Rational Psychology. 

These thoughts have been suggested to us by the renewed 
examination of the works, whose titles we have put at the head 
ot this article. The volumes form a re-issue of the work famil- 
iar to scholars, under the title of Zhe Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences. Perhaps no man living, with the possible 
exception of Lord Brougham, is at home in so wide a range of 
learning, in science and literature, as the celebrated Master of 
Trinity College. 

Besides his two great works on the History and Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences, he has edited a part of the Principia 
of Newton, and written no less than four independent treatises 
on Mathematics and Physics, three original works on Moral 
Philosophy, together with two works on University Education, 
a volume of College Chapel Sermons, a volume of Notes on 
German Churches, and an edition of Butler’s Sermons. Of 
late, he has come before the public as an interpreter of Plato 
for English readers. We can hardly imagine a person better 
fitted than Dr. Whewell, by discipline and learning, to har- 
monize the conflicting claims ot physical and intellectual 
science, 

By his two elaborate treatises, generally known as Zhe His- 
tory and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, he has earned 
the gratitude not only of the cultivators of special sciences, 
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who wish to have a general acquaintance with the labors of 
those who are engaged in neighboring fields of inquiry, but 
also of those whose knowledge of Physical Science is only such 
as falls to the share of every one pretending to liberal culture. 
That a man who attempts the task of sketching in outline the 
history of the Inductive Sciences, and explaining the philosophy 
ot the method common to them all, should escape criticism, is 
not to be expected. The vast range of Dr. Whewell’s knowl- 
edge cannot be accompanied by a proportionate depth and 
thoroughness. Many of the Inductive Sciences are so rapidly 
advancing that they outstrip historical statements. A history 
of the physical sciences must be re-written every year to be 
complete, and the compass of actual knowledge required must 
be beyond the power of any finite mind. His treatises on Se- 
entific Method, are perhaps more,open to criticism than the his- 
torical portion of our author’s labor. There is somewhat of 
contusion in Whewell’s mind regarding the limits respec- 
tively, of necessary and contingent matter, and he manifests a 
tendency tu overleap the cautious and safe processes which have 
so long distinguished physical investigations.* An adequate 
criticism and discussion of the views of Dr. Whewell upon the 
nature of the mind, as an instrument for the investigation of 
scientific truth, and the mind’s relations to the field of objec- 
tive reality, would lead us entirely away from the object which 
we have in view. Simply recording our dissent from many of 
the psychological principles which underlie his discussions of 
scientific ideas, and expressing our profound admiration for the 
many-sided mind of a man, who, in this age of special inqui- 








* Though marked by less of detail and affluence of learning than Whewell’s 
work, we cannot but esteem Sir J. F. W. Herschel’s Discourse Introductory to the 
Study of Natural Philosophy, as sounder, and a safer guide to the young 
scientific inquirer. We have often wished that this admirable work could be 
edited with notes, bringing its scientific illustrations up to the present state of 
inquiry, and re-published. Nothing is more needed in connection with liberal 
culture, than a brief, clear and comprehensive treatise upon Scientific Method, in, 
the most general application of the terms. Scientific study in colleges does not 
reach its best results, from the failure to develop the intimate connection, 
between all the branches of human inquiry, in respect to their elements, meth-. 
ods, and highest results. 
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ries and division of intellectual labor, has been able to com- 
bine and harmonize so much of human achievement in 
scientific research, and show so much of the fundamental unity 
in the method of all science, whether physical or metaphysical; 
we pass to the development of a single segment of the vast 
area of thought, suggested by the works put at the head of 
this article. 

Leaving then the task of special criticism, we beg leave to 
make a few elementary suggestions regarding the processes, by 
which common knowledge is transmuted into those defined, 
methodical, and compact forms, in which, by common consent, 
it receives the name of “ science.” 

We are met at the outset of this discussion by a question re- 
garding the restrictions proper to be given to the application of 
the term “science.” It cannot be denied, that a tendency exists 
to limit its application to those departments of human knowl- 
edge which are conversant with material facts and processes, 
and the quantitative laws which express and measure their 
activity. 

The rapid growth and impressive results of the material 
sciences within a few years, have given currency to the idea 
that there are no facts sufficiently definite and important to 
be moulded into a scientific system, except such as can be 
subjected to weight and measure. 

Against this tendency we beg leave to enter our protest. A 
fact of mind is as real as a fact of matter. A law of mind is. 
as definite and fixed as a law of matter. The imperial will 
of Napoleon was as much a force, as the powder which carrigd 
his cannon balls into the ranks of his enemies at Austerlitz or 
Marengo. Our loves and our hates, our hopes and our fears, 


triumph over the forces of nature. The agency of thought 


converts them into untiring slaves of human benevolence, 
avarice, or ambition. Thought, volition, conscience, are facts 
capable of description, analysis, and orderly arrangement, and 
form one of the grandest spheres of human inquiry. The 
whole range of the knowable, in the worlds of matter and 
of mind, may be made the objects of legitimate science. 

It ig requisite for us to distinguish carefully between science 
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and knowledge. There is a vast accumulation of knowledge 
in the Natural History of Pliny, but very little science. 
Observations almost without number, on storms, trade-winds, 
and currents, have been accumulating in the log-books of ships 
which for the last two centuries have sailed over the ocean, 
but they added little to the science of Physical Geography, 
till they were taken in hand by scientific men, analyzed, clas- 
sified, and reduced to system and law. Scientific facts are 
not science. Thunder and lightning have accompanied the 
summer shower in all time, but no science of electricity, was 
evolved, till Franklin sent up the kite. The strata of the 
earth’s crust have been open to view for ages; fossil shells and 
skeletons have excited the wonder of the passing traveller, 
but the science of geology is hardly half a century old. 
Allied to this distinction between science and knowledge, is 
the distinction to be made among scientific men. The great 
mass of so called scientific men are not really such, but are 
mere collectors of facts, which comprehensive minds combine 
and digest, into system and order. The world is full of men 
who abound in the knowledge of scientific facts; but the men 
of science in a given age are as rare as great statesmen or 
soldiers. 

The question, what zs science? naturally arises here. Sci- 
ence is the arrangement of a series of facts or principles, 
according to a fundamental and uniform law or idea. The 
law, of such an arrangement, may vary with the nature of the 
subject matter. In deductive science, of which mathematics 
is an example, the subject matter is concepts or definitions, 
the law of arrangement is that of premiss and conclusion, 
and the process of growth, is that by which all possible conse- 
quences are drawn out of postulates and definitions. By 
their comprehensiveness and generality, these include, as 
wrapped up in themselves, the entire possible range of math- 
ematical truths and consequences. 

In the sciences of fact, the law of arrangement may vary 
with circumstances, or the same facts may be arranged in 
reference to different laws. The law of classification may be 
physical composition, cause and effect, similarity of form, or 
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unity in time and place. The process by which we pass from 
particular facts to general laws or classes, is called Induction. 
The basis on which such reductions of particular facts to 
classes and Jaws, rests, is the actual existence among thoughts 
and things, of order and system, which have originated in the 
divine mind, and have determined the fact, mode, and succes- 
sion of their creation. It follows, then, generally, that scien- 
tific inquiry, in the broad and general sense of the terms, és 
the discovery and registration of the plan of the Almighty in 
the creation and government of the universe of mater and 
mind. 

If science is the discovery and registration of the plan of 
God in the universe of matter and mind, we have before us 
the elements for determining the proper application of the 
much abused term, “law.” There is a tendency to use this term 
as in some vague way synonymous with * efficient cause.” 
In popular language we are so much accustomed to speak of 
“nature” as acting, and of certain movements as due to the 
agency of a given “law,” that not infrequently this figurative 
form of expression, used for convenience only, is assumed to 
represent a real foree—not the uniform mode in which forces 
act. Inall inquiries relative to matter, “law” is a general term 
for the constant modes in which forces act. When we find 
two substances in chemistry uniformly uniting in certain exact 
proportions, we say that it is the law of the resulting com- 
pound that it is thus formed. When we find that chemical 
combinations in general are thus formed, we generalize the fact, 
and give the result the designation of the daw of definite 
proportions. 

The tendency to attribute to physical laws a real existence 
and efficient or creative power, is an impressive illustration of 
the necessity which we are placed under, by the constitution 
of our minds, to recognize the existence of an efficient cause in 
all analysis and discussion of scientific questions. In the 
domain of physical science, we may in words deny the agency 
of God, but we are necessitated to replace him by some per- 
sonification of an abstract idea to which we give the names of 
“ force,” “nature,” or “law.” The atheist is thus compelled to 
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acknowledge, practically, the living agency which he denies in 
theory, and the pantheist to admit the existence of a personal 
will and intelligence, which his hypothesis has banished from 
the universe. 

An equally false and common notion, is the conception that 
the laws of matter are necessary in their nature, and capable 
ot being developed, as are the relations among ideas of 
quantity and number, from the native forces of the mind, in 
the absence of specific experience. Upon this view are founded 
all those ambitious attempts to construct, a priori, the details 
of the sciences of fact. The laws of matter are discovered, not 
deduced from necessary principles. God’s ideas in nature 
can never be discovered by man, except by a laborious and 
reverent study of God’s actual works. His plan can never be 
known by man until He has seen fit to incarnate it in things 
appreciable by human faculties. “A clever man,” aptly remarks 
Sir John Herschel, “shut up alone, might reason out for him- 
self all the truths of mathematics, by proceeding from the 
simple notions of space and number, of which he cannot divest 
himself without ceasing to think. But he could never tell, by 
any effort of reasoning, what would become of a lump of sugar 
if immersed in water, or what impression would be produced 
on his eye by mixing the colors of yellow and blue.”* As 
the order of the universe of fact cannot be shown to bea 
necessary one, from the nature of things, or from the nature of 
the human mind, it follows that the order, plan and symme- 
try which pervade and adorn it, are the result of volition, 
choice, and wisdom, furnishing a presumption that these marks 
of design which are incarnated in that part of the world which 
comes within the range of our experience, furnish a speci- 
men of that which lies beyond it. The assumption of the 
universality of laws of whose action we have no further 
knowledge than we derive from the limited extent of our expe- 
rience, which we make in al] induction, is justified only by our 
faith in the uniformity of the Creator’s plan, having its origin in 
his wisdom and goodness. Every induction in physical inquiry 





* Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 76. 
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is illogical, in the absence of this concession of the universality of 
the Creator’s plan. We legitimately infer the universal from 
the particular, by tacitly assuming the existence and universal- 
ity of the creative thought. 

“Induction,” says Mill, “is the process by which we con- 
clude that what is true of certain individuals of a class, is true 
of the whole class” [whether they have all come within the 
purview of our own, or any other man’s experience or not], 
“ or that what is true at certain times, will be true under sim- 
ilar circumstances at all times.” The actual existence and 
universality of an intelligent plan in the universe, is the sup- 
pressed premiss in every process of induction. The discovery 
and verification of laws, and the legitimacy of the inductive 
process, all take for granted the existence of the Infinite mind. 

In regard to the world of mind, it may be said that “law” is a 
name for the modes in which its processes actually take place, 
so far as its necessary or constitutive elements are concerned. So 
far as the moral and volitionary processes strictly speaking, are 
concerned, “law” is the name for the mode in which they 
ought to take place. The differential element of mind, that 
which separates it from the whole world of physical existence, 
is pre-eminently freedom. In physics, we find the Creator’s 
idea and plan in what actually takes place; in the world of 
volitionary action, we seek for them in the imperative decis- 
ions of right. 

Scientific inquiry must, from its nature, commence with the 
very elements of all knowledge. It must go from the known 
to: the unknown; from the vague to the specific; from the 
indefinite to the exact. We cannot go back to the beginnings 
of thought in childhood, for the dawning light of intelligence 
leaves no trace on the memory. We must seek these elements 
of knowledge in the mature man. 

Let us form an idea of a grown man, whose faculties had 
been matured by miraculous agency apart from the ordinary 
slow educating processes normal to the race. Let us suppose 
such a person to take into his hands a cannon ball; he knows 
it at once as something added to his organism, something not 
himself. In knowing the ball as not himself, he must recog- 
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nize himself as existing, and exercising that knowledge; he af- 
firms at the same instant that the ball is not himself, and that him- 
self is not the ball. Here we have an affirmation in conscious- 
ness of the radical antithesis between what thinks ih man and 
the external world of inert or active matter. Again, he takes in 
hand a piece of marble; he finds the discrimination between 
himself and the marble occurring as in the first named instance, 
but with a difference in the nature of the knowledge received. 
Comparing these two discriminations and knowledges with 
each other, through the common factor self, or what thinks, he 
finds a third discrimination between the iron and the marble. 
Repeating this process indefinitely, he increases his knowl- 
edges in the same proportion. As he applies his different 
senses to the same object, he gets a new knowledge of it 
with each application; his knowledges soon become numerous 
and complex. We suppose him supplied with language, and 
in order to distinguish his knowledges one from an other, he 
must give them names, as a herdsman distinguishes his sheep 
or horses. He soon finds that many of these knowledges are 
similar, and for convenience he collects these likes under a 
like sign or name. 

Without carrying these illustrations further, it will be seen 
that we have arrived at these general truths: (1) That the 
root of all knowledge is the discrimination of what thinks, or 
the self, from the various objects of the external world. (2) 
That by means of this original knowledge we are able to com- 
pare these knowledges with each other, to distinguish them by 
their appropriate marks, and by means of language to give 
them names. (8) That by finding things similar we are able 
to put them in classes, and give them common names. (4) 
We have found that however numerous and complex the 
knowledges are which we acquire, the self, or knowing mind, 
remains the same. It is ever the constant quantity or element 
in the midst of the endless variety of external objects with 
which it comes into relation. (5) In every new acquisition of 
material things, we find the uniformly renewed affirmation 
that this constant unvarying element, what knows and thinks, 
is not matter, or what is known, and also, that whatever mat- 
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ter may be, it is antithetical in its constitution, to what thinks. 
(6) We find in the primeval and constantly repeated facts of 
consciousness, the two grand but antithetical modes of exist- 
ence which in common language we designate as matter and 
mind. (7) We are so constituted by the Creator that these 
gifts of consciousness, these elementary principles of knowing, 
must be admitted, accepted, and held for true, or thought and 
knowledge are impossible. From these fixed points we must 
take our departure and bearings in all our voyages of explora- 
tion over the vast ocean of the knowable. 

Let us now trace a little more in detail the process by which 
we go onward from the vague beginnings of knowing and 
thinking, to specific and definite science. We will commence 
with the world of mind. The mind knows itself. This knowl- 
edge, though partial, is immediate, trustworthy and _ real. 
Though the mind always acts in a more or less intimate rela- 
tion with the world of organized or unorganized matter, we 
can turn our attention to the thinking subject and its proc- 
esses, and subject them to observation and analysis. Lovk- 
ing at the process of knowing, we find the mind limited in its 
present state by a physical organization, so that we come into 
relation with the world of matter only in certain detinite 
modes, which we call the senses. ‘hese are all specific differ- 
entiations of the fundamental sense, touch. The eye is adjusted 
to touch light. The ear is adjusted to touch the sound-wave. 
The olfactory organs detect the subtle and attenuated effluvia 
which we call odor. The tongue discriminates sapid bodies. 
All of these are evidently mere modalities of touch. All 
knowing of matter by man, is, at its root, touching in one or 
the other of its modes. These modes are the senses. Though 
these modes of knowing have among themselves specific dif- 
ferences, they show a general agreement. Hence all action 
of the mind throngh the senses has been included under the 
common name, Perception. Following a similar analysis 
through all the various activities of the mind in knowing, feel- 
ing, and willing, classifying together those which are similar, 
and describing and naming their characteristic likenesses and 
specific differences, we should find the science of Psychology 
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or Intellectual Philosophy to grow up under our hands. Out 
of this as a root, we find several other branches of inquiry 
naturally maturing themselves. One or two illustrations will 
suffice for our purpose. We all are conscious when we act in 
a certain way, of a peculiar and imperative emotion, which 
gives us the notion of right and wrong. We feel that we 
ought to do some things and ought not to do others. The 
inquiring mind asks the ground of this powerful and impera- 
tive sense of obligation, and also becomes anxious to know, in 
view of the complicated mass of human passions and interests, 
what particular actions and states of mind are rightfully jus- 
tified or condemned. The answers to these two pregnant 
inquiries constitute the two departments, Theoretical and 
Practical, of the science of Ethies. 

Paley asks? “ Why am I bound to keep my word?” One 
man answers this question by saying that it is because such a 
course will conduce to the interest of the individual and soci- 
ety. Another says, that the obligation arises from the nature 
of things. Another still answers, that the ground of moral 
obligation is found in the will of God. It is also asked, whence 
comes this fact within us which we call conscience? Is it 
native to the mind—the Almighty’s will organized into the 
substance of the soul, breaking out in denials and affirmations 
as keen and emphatic as the lightnings of heaven? Oris ita 
mere chemical compound of sympathies and associations and 
habits? The examination of these questions and answers, the 
separation of the pertinent and true, from the irrelevant and 
false, and arranging the result in an orderly and systematic 
form, is the science of Theoretical Ethics, or the Philosophy 
of Morals. The detailed examination of human actions and 
obligations in reference to their being right and wrong, for a 
moral being to perform, and arranging them in system as 
duties and rights, resolving complexities and removing con- 
tradictions, forms the science of Morality, or Casuistry. Ex- 
tending similar observations regarding human duty to the 
social relations of men, inquiries arise concerning the organiza- 
tion, the rights, and duties of the State. These inquiries form 
the science of Polity. 
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The application of the authority of the State to individuals is 
regulated by rules. The body of rules by which the Execn- 
tive authority of the State is guided in its governing action, 
is the civil and criminal Law. The theory of the construction 
of these rules is the science of Legislation. The science con- 
versant with the interpretation and application of these rules, 
is the science of Jurisprudence. It is foreign from our pur- 
pose to do more than to furnish a specimen of the manner in 
which the facts and forces of mind expand, under the eye of 
observation and analysis, into broad and magnificent fields of 
scientific thought. 

Bearing in mind the illustrations already given of the ele- 
mentary processes which lie at the basis of our knowledge of 
matter, let us trace some of the steps by which we pass from 
the vague and indefinite beginnings of common material 
knowledge, to those complete and orderly results which we 
call by way of eminence, sczence. 

In our first observations of bodies we find them in two 
states, that of rest and motion. We ask the origin of one idea 
of the cause of motion, and we find it in the expenditure of 
muscular effort necessary for us to exert in order to produce 
it. This effort we call force, and we give that name to every 
thing which produces motion. We find by experience, that 
the great forces of nature are always in a state of tension. 
But when acting in opposition to each other, their natural effect, 
motion, is counteracted, and the equilibrium thus produced 
is rest. All rest of bodies is due to these counteracting forces. 
We find that all masses of matter exist necessarily in one of 
these two conditions—rest or motion—depending on the ques- 
tion whether the forces which are ever acting in, and through, 
them are in equilibrium, or free. We have here the basis for 
a broad distinction between the condition of masses of matter, 

as existing in one or the other of these elementary states. That 
part of Mechanics which is conversant with the conditions of 
matter or body at rest, is called Statics. That part conver- 
sant with bodies in motion, receives the name of Dynamics. 
Those forms of matter which are liquid and aeriform, may be 
considered as varying from solids, by greater or less degrees of 
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cohesion among their parts. By consequence they are sub- 
ject tothe same laws and methods of analysis. In addition to 
the Statecs and Dynamics of solids, we have therefore those of 
fluid and gaseous bodies. The Staties and Dynamics of aeri- 
form bodies are discussed and included under the general term 


Pneumatics. In the case of liquids, the laws of their motion — 


and rest are classified under the terms respectively of Hydro- 
statics and Hydrodynamics. We may remark in passing, and 
by way of illustration, that questions regarding arches, 
strength of structures in Architecture, whether of ships, of 
buildings, of the pressure of water under various heights of a 
column or “head,” the expansive force of steam or explosive 
gases, belong to the statical branch of Mechanical Science; 
while the motion of projectiles in gunnery, the flowing of 
water, and the motion of expansion in steam or gases, are 
questions belonging to general Dynamics. 

All the fundamental principles upon which the science of 
Mechanics depends, are summed up in what are known as the 
three laws of motion. These laws are ordinarily expressed in 
the following form ; 

1. “ When a body moves, not acted upon by any other force, 
it will go on perpetually in a straight line and with a uniform 
velocity.” 

2. “When a body in motion is acted upon by a force in a 
direction tranverse to its motion, the result is, that there is 
combined with the motion with which the body is thrown, 
another motion, exactly the same as that which the same force 
would have communicated to a body at rest.” 

3. “ When a force of the nature of pressure produces motion, 
the velocity produced is proportioned to the force, other 
things being equal.” 

These laws are established by experiment, and from them, 
by the aid of mathematical formulas and processes, are drawn 
out the whole system of Mechanical Philosophy, theoretically 
considered. The practical modifications of the strictly theo- 
retical principles, which are required by friction of materials, 
and the resistance of media like air, are themselves deter- 
mined by experiment, and become an important element in 
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the practical application of mechanical principles. The mode 
in which these laws of motion are proved, and the countless 
applications and illustrations of them which the manifold phe- 
nomena of force and motion afford, constitute the broad field 
of Mechanical Philosophy, or Physics. 

The application of these laws to the phenomena of the 
celestial motions, identifying them in kind with those due to 
gravity on earth, and referring them to the same cause, form the 
science of Physical Astronomy. The observation and notation 
of the appearances and motions of the heavenly bodies as 
they are revealed to the eye, is Descriptive Astronomy. This 
precedes Physical Astronomy in point of time, and is neces- 
sary to verify and legitimate the applicability to the worlds 
beyond us, of those laws of motion which are observed in 
small masses of matter on our earth. The range, complexity, 
and ‘invariableness of the action of these laws among the heav- 
enly bodies, form the sublimest realm of inquiry in the 
domain of the material and sensible. The human mind reels 
and staggers in the attempt to comprehend and represent 
these stupendous Mechanics of the Almighty. 

The facts of Astronomy naturally suggest the consideration 
of that wonderful medium, light, which alone renders our 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies possible. Men are slow to 
recognize the mediatorial office of light in the attainment of 
knowledge by the eye. In point of fact, that knowledge 
which the eye immediately gives us is of light, and this is as 
really a medium of knowledge, as is the stick with which the 
blind man feels his way throngh the street. Every one who 
has experienced the alternations of night and day, has begun 
to acquire some facts about light. Let him carry forward his 
observations, and he will find that this broad flood of glory 
which bathes the earth and heavens, can be separated into 
lines of exceeding minuteness; that these lines or rays pass 
with immense rapidity through space —sometimes through 
bodies the solidest in nature. Striking other bodies, they 
rebound as if possessing an elasticity beyond our power to 
estimate. Though they pass through the hardest glass, or even 
diamond, as if nothing were present, the softest waves of alter- 
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nately cooled and heated atmospheric air, will sweep them 
trom their natural course, apparently lifting mountains from 
their beds or causing navies to sail in fantastic shapes through 
the air. They can be decomposed like strands of a rope, 
untwisting into all the hues of the rainbow, spanning the emer- 
ald throne of the cataract or the brow of the storm. The 
solar ray may be again analyzed into three forces: one of 
which is the external cause of vision, the other of the sensa- 
tion of heat, and another still the force produtive of those chem- 
ical changes which, by their agency, have given us the 
wonderful phenomena of Photography. These varying phe- 
nomena, analyzed, classified, and referred to the laws or ideas 
which control their action, form, in general, the science of 
Optics. By taking advantage of the power which substances 
of different constitution and form possess, of bending and 
modifying the rays of light, the capacity of the senses for 
observation of the large and distant as well as of the near and 
ininute, has been greatly increased. The telescope almost 
created the science of Astronomy, while the Microscope has 
given us revelations which, by their surpassing interest, number 
and complexity, have almost transcended those of the tele- 
scope. We believe that even now, when we are on the 
threshold of Microscopie discovery, its results have done as 
much towards unfolding the ideas of God in creation, as all 
that the most magnificent instruments have revealed of the 
heavenly bodies. The infinitely small is as wonderful as the 
infinitely great. We cannot make even a passing allusion to 
the great questions involved in the discussions on the physi- 
cal constitution of light, and its relation to, and possible iden- 
tity with, other wide-spread imponderable agents in nature. 
Allied in some remarkable respects to light, are the physical 
phenomena of sound. The medium, air, by which we are 
made aware, by inference, of the existence of some vibrating 
solid body, is much more easily understood than the similar 
case of light. The laws by which sound is transmitted, are 
strikingly analogous to those assumed in the undulatory theory 
of light. The law of diffusion of the sound-wave, is the 
same. Many striking facts seem to intimate that the effects 
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of harmony in sounds, and harmony in colors, are due to 
similar causes acting under similar laws. The results of 
experiments and analytical investigations bearing on the 
phenomena of sound, are among the most curious in the phi- 
losophy of nature. The most delicate harmonies which ravish 
the ear of the musician, are caught in their elements and reg- 
istered. They are traced from their origin in the lowest pitch 
which gives a continuous sound to the human ear, till their 
pulsations become so short and rapid that the sense fails to 
appreciate them, and they vanish in unbroken stillness. 

As in the case of light, these vibrations or waves are brought 
under quantitative expression; and mathematical formulas and 
figures, become the instruments for deducing combinations 
and consequences complex and wonderful in the extreme. 

Here we may be permitted to make a few remarks upon 
the relation of the mathematical sciences to physical inquiry, 
“ It is,” says Sir J ohn Herschel, “ a character of all the higher 
laws of nature to assume the form of precise quantitative 
statement.” Hence one of the first requisites for scientific 
observation is, to increase the capacity of the senses to measure 
every description of quantity by carefully adjusted machinery. 
We must also fix accurately certain standards of weight and 
measure, which shall become a common unit with which all 
quantities can be compared. All branches of general Physics, 
Astronomy, Chrystallography, and Chemistry, are eminently 
sciences of quantity. 

Now the fact that gravity varies directly as the quantity of 
matter and inversely as the square of the distance, is learned 
by observation and experiment. The fundamental facts of 
Physics are not reached by comparing concepts of the mind, 
which we cannot but believe to be true, as in Mathematics, 
consequently, the two sciences stand apart in their foundations 
and methods, and must never for a moment be confounded. 

When it was seen that sound is due to the disturbance of 
the air, sending an oscillatory or wave motion in all the 
directions occupied by the medium, it became evident that 
these oscillations must follow the law of waves produced by 
dropping a stone into tranquil water, diminishing in force as 
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they receded from the centre of action. This analogy suggests 
the application to the phenomena of sound of the theory of 
elastic bodies in general. It was found that the assumption that 
the intensity of sound varied at different distances by the 
same proportion that obtains between the radii and surface of 
a sphere, harmonized both with the general laws of elastic 
bodies, and with the approximate measurements by instru- 
ments. 

The facts of light, whether the emission or the undulatory was 
assumed true, were found by similar methods to harmonize 
with the same law. The same law was found applicable to 
other imponderable agents, and these bodies in general are 
held to vary in intensity, inversely as the square of the distance. 
After this relation was found to hold true as a general fact, 
the mathematical laws of the sphere and spherical cone could 
be used in all calculations regarding the intensity of sound, 
light, and heat, as if they were due to the action of material 
radii of a sphere or cone proceeding from a‘centre with their 
ends touching the spherical surface, and spread over it with a 
thinness increasing with length of the radii and the extent of 
the assumed spherical surface, each increasing by a common 
law. 

We may illustrate still further this relation between mathe- 
matics as the science of quantitative ideas, and the sciences 
which rest on observation of facts, by the well-known method 
in which Newton established the universality of the law of 
gravitation. (1) In the outset he had given the observations 
of descriptive astronomers, giving the rate of the moon’s 
motion in her orbit. (2) He had the discovery of Kepler, that 
the moon’s orbit was an ellipse. (3) He had given him by 
measurement, the length of a meridian of the earth, which 
enabled him by the law of the parallax to calculate the 
approximate distance of the moon from the earth. (4) He 
had given the fact that all bodies at short distances from the 
earth were attracted to it by a force sensibly constant. 

The questions which occurred to his mind, waiting for an 
answer, were these. (1) Can the hypothesis, that the force 
which holds the heavenly bodies in their orbits, varies as the 
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square of the distance be proved? This hypothesis had also 
occurred, as Newton himself admits, to Hooke, Wren, and Hal- 
ley, but they had failed to verify it by calculations. (2) Is 
this force identical with that of gravity on the earth’s surface ? 
Analogy would scem to indicate that these questions might 
be answered in the affirmative. The hypotheses seemed rea- 
sonable enough, but are they actually true as matters of fact ? 
All the mathematical or metaphysical reasoning possible; all 
the fine analogies and harmonies, that ever entered the head 
of Pythagoras or Schelling, would not give the ghost of a reply 
that would satisfy, or ought to satisfy, a scientific mind. But 
it mathematics could not of itself, and from its unassisted 
resources, answer the questions, it could help the inquirer to 
put nature to the torture, and compel her to answer yes or no. 

Supposing the moon at any given time to have a projectile 
force impressed upon it in the direction of a tangent to its 
orbit, carrying it forward at a rapidity, say, of thirty-eight 
miles a minute, would the mass of the earth, acting constantly 
by its gravity, and with that force diminishing inversely as 
the square of the distance, draw the moon towards itself in 
such a way that it would describe an ellipse by its motion ? 
This calculation was made, assuming the hypotheses adopted 
in the outset to be true. The result of the calculation was 
found to agree with the path and time of the moon’s orbit as 
actually observed. Applying similar calculations to the 
observed elements of other planetary orbits, the same results 
were found. Jt explained the tides also, and the irregularities 
of planetary motion. Found to be true in these emphatic 
instances, the induction was held to be complete. The law of 
the celestial motions was established, and Astronomy passed 
from infancy to manhood by a single bound. The theory has 
been since extended to other systems than ours, by observa- 
tions on binary stars; it has been shown to harmonize in the 
minutest points with the vast accumulations of observed 
irregularities in celestial motions, but the induction was com- 
plete, when, with heaving heart and quivering hand, the great 
discoverer first looked upon .the results of his calculations on 
the orbit of the moon. 
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We have given this to show the nature of the relation 
between pure Mathematics and Inductive processes. Mathe- 
matics is essential in Physics, but it is distinct from it, as is 
the world of thought from the world of matter. Not less 
impressive is the power of Mathematical analysis in other 
branches of Natural Philosophy. A ray of light, when it 
enters water, is bent or refracted by a certain and invariable 
law. This law, mathematically expressed, is the index of 
refraction. Each of the different colored rays in the spectrum 
has a different index of refraction. A globular drop of water 
decomposes light like a prism. The rainbow is seen only 
when the sun shines into drops of rain or spray. Here are a 
series of facts that would give rise to a reasonable hypothesis 
of the cause of the rainbow. But how are we to subject this 
hypothesis to a scientific test? Obviously by calculating the 
effect on the eye of a myriad of little globes of water bathed 
in the sunlight, and each furnishing its tiny but manifold fringes 
of radiance and beauty. 

The Philosopher begins with these elementary and obvious 
facts, and by his powerful calculus, compels the single drop of 
water to reveal the marvels of the bow of promise. He con- 
structs the primary, secondary, and tertiary bow, determines 
the distance between them, and even gives us the radius of the 
curve which these resplendent arches describe on the blue of 
the firmament. He demonstrates the harmony of his hypoth- 
esis with the universal laws which govern the reflection and 
refraction of light, in any medium whatever. He makes his 
thought the possession of all who may take the trouble to read 
and understand his formulas. No college student who has 
labored through the differentiations and integrations which 
establish on a scientific basis the theory of the rainbow, 
will ever forget the impression made on his mind. Years may 
pass away. the processes may fade into vagueness or be for- 
gotten, yet the impressions of power and beauty and all per- 
vading law which then dawned on his mind, will be lived over 
in all their freshness with every vision of that “sacred sign 
in the heavens.” It will be to him one of those “ thoughts. 
that wake to perish never.” 
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The sciences which we have hitherto considered have been 
conversant with masses of matter, or the integral and similar 
parts of which the masses are by aggregation made up. 

That science which has to do with the component elements 
of these parts themselves, is Chemistry. Chemically consid- 
ered, bodies fall in the first place into two classes—simple and 
compound; the term simple being only provisionally applied 
to those substances which resist all known chemical reagents. 
Compound bodies are held together, as the phenomena of 
decomposition proves, by an attraction mutual in its action 
and resulting in a statical equilibrium. Chemical decomposi- 
tion is the destruction of this statical equilibrium, by bringing 
into action other forces which rend the compound body apart, 
forming anew combination or a new equilibrium. Practically, 
there is a chemical statics and dynamics, but they are due to 
the action of subtler forces than gravity, elasticity, or friction. 
It is with the control of these forces and the examination of 
the laws of their action, that Chemistry is conversant. It has 
to do with whatever determines, modifies, or suspends, the 
action of these forces. It describes the various properties of 
the combinations which result. It takes account of all condi- 
tions requisite to the excitation of chemical action, whether 
heat, cold, time, rest, agitation, pressure, light, electricity, or 
magnetism. Although, since the time of Lavoisier, Chemistry 
has been a science of number, weight, and measure, its laws do 
not admit of that kind of quantitative expression which ren- 
ders possible mathematical deductions; nor do its laws admit of 
that imposing generality of statement with other branches of 
Physics. Hence a general acquaintance with its laws and 
facts may be acquired, without that intense and painful con- 
centration of thought, or that comprehension of abstract terms 
and complicated processes, which render Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy, the horror and opprobrium of indolent college 
students. Its “ wonderful and sudden transformations,” to 
use the language of another, “the violent activity often 
assumed by substances usually considered inert and sluggish, 
and above all the insight it gives into the nature of innumer- 
able operations which we see daily carried on around us, have 
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contributed to render it the most popular, as well as one of the 
most useful of the sciences.” 

The doctrine of latent heat, with its consequences, especially 
that bearing on the scientific theory of the steam engine; the 
atomic theory of Dalton, leading to the law of definite propor- 
tions for the combination of gases as well as solids and liquids; 
the discovery of the relation of chemical affinity with voltaic 
electricity; the analyses of the constitutive elements of plants 
and animal tissues; the establishment of the relations between 
the chemical composition and form of chrystalline bodies; 
have marked those steps of progress which have placed 
Chemistry among the most important and imposing of the 
physical sciences. 

Allusion to chemical analysis, leads us to note the growing 
up of the sciences of Mineralogy and Geology. At first, 
Mineralogy consisted in a loose description of the color and 
external characters of bodies composing the crust of the earth. 
Soon attention was given to their chemical composition, and 
this became the law of classification in the science. 

Afterwards the relation between this chemica) composition 
and chrystalline form was, to a considerable extent, found to 
be fixed and definite. The tendency to chrystalline form was 
found universal, and minerals were classified by their funda- 
mental forms, and all the manifold and partially developed 
states in which they are actually found in nature, were 
reduced, by cleavage and the application of a few mathemat- 
ical diagrams and formulas, to the six primary classes or 
forms which thus include all the chrystalline substances in 
nature. 

From vne examination of the minute portions of the earth’s 
constituent elements, men naturally passed to an examination 
of the order of formation, and laws of superposition of the 
large masses. Mineralogy had indeed formed the natural 
preparation for this higher science. As the edges of the 
earth’s strata are elevated by mountain ridges, or exposed by 
deep abrasions, they are seen to be separate and distinct from 
each other and susceptible of classification into formations. 

When these are not continuous, they may, either by similar 
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lithological structure and composition, or by similar organic 
remains, be identified with each other. These formations 
occupy a fixed relation in the earth’s crust, and one which 
naturally suggests the order of time as having determined it. 
In all these formations, except the lower in natural place, there 
are distributed marks of organic life, generally in a petrified 
state. 

These fossil remains, as they are called, are so arranged in 
the earth’s crust that they indicate successive epochs of vege- 
table and animal life, as having succeeded each other on our 
earth, proceeding by gradations from the lowest to the highest 
forms each. Though these gradations are by no means abso- 
lutely regular, they justify us in the conclusion that animal 
and vegetable existences, greatly different from those of the 
present time, have flourished on our globe, under their appro- 
priate conditions of life. The study of fossil plants and 
animals has thrown the strongest and clearest light on all 
questions connected with recent Zodlogy and Botany. The 
gigantic plants of the coal period, studied in their relations to 
the conditions of soil and atmosphere in which they grew, 
show the enormous changes which external circumstances can 
make in the same or allied botanical species. 

He who would penetrate into all those secrets of nature 
which affect the acclimatization, hybridization, modification, 
and nutrition of plants, must begin his studies in fossil Botany, 
and give days and nights to the examination of that gigantic 
flora whose remains have formed the coal ,ields of the geolog- 
ical explorer. A similar train of remark would be applicable 
to the relation of fossil remains to existing species, in the ani- 
mal creation. It was the study of the fossil fauna which has 
given, during the last half century, such an impulse to com- 
parative and morphological Zodlogy. 

These fossils form a sort of rude chronology of our planet’s 
past history, and give the elements by which the stages of the 
earth’s development, under the forming thought of the Creator, 
can be reconstructed and described. The identification of the 
forces which are now in action on the earth with those which 
in past eras have uplifted mountains and submerged conti- 
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nents, has given a breadth and comprehension. to geological 
generalization and a universality to its laws, which bring 
them within the same range with those of physical Astronomy. 
The closeness of its connection with economical results in 
agriculture and mining, and the wide spread and obvious 
nature of some of its phenomena, render it one of the most 
elevating and practically useful of the sciences. 

We have already gone too far for our readers’ patience in 
the attempt to sketch the fields of inquiry open to the mind 
of man. It has been to little purpose that we have occupied 
attention, if some glimpses have not been given‘of the intimate 
connection of all parts of ‘this vast realm with each other. 
The several sciences of mind and matter so grow out of each 
other, and interlace in so many thousand ways, that it is diffi- 
cult, except by a merely arbitrary line, to distinguish their 
respective domains. All the sciences of mind, including that 
partially. mental science, philology, are so many ontgrowths 
of a simple analysis of the indivisible consciousness of man. 
The doctrine of the correlation of physical forces even threat- 
ens to break down the distinctions among the active agents in 
nature, and resolve them all into a single foree under a variety 
of transformations. It may now be said, without exaggeration, 
that no man can become profoundly versed in any one of the 
sciences, without some acquaintance with the laws which con- 
trol all the cognate branches of inquiry. As we push obser- 
vation and thought, we find the isolated and apparently unre- 
lated facts with which knowledge begins, resolving themselves 
into those more general, and the laws by which their appear- 
ance is regulated becoming absorbed in those of broader range, 
till with bold confidence we reach out our hands to seize the 
secret of the universe and its Almighty Creator. But as we 
grasp at the boon which seems to lie at our feet, it rebounds 
to the distance, and the humbling facts of our finite capacity 
for knowledge, and the infinite complexity and extent of the 
knowable, dash our hopes and we bow in philosophical, if 
not religious, awe, in the presence of the secret things which 
belong to the Almighty. 

The seeming paradox that the wider our sweep of knowl- 
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edge the more we are impressed with the limits of our capac- 
ity, contains a real truth of human experience. If the actual 
field of scientific inquiry be infinite, so is not that field which 
comes, or can come into relation to the human mind. We 
are limited both objectively and subjectively. The flood of 
light which comes from the sun of a system situated at what 
is practically an infinite distance, when spread, as theoretically 
it is, over infinite space, it is too feeble in its action to produce 
vision in a human eye. The elasticity of that ether to whose 
undulations vision is supposed to be due, may be physically 
absorbed by an infinity of oscillations. If this were not so, 
infinite time would be required to pass over infinite distance. 
As there is a limit to the discriminating power of the human 
eye, so there is a limit also to the contrivances by which we 
aid it. Even the telescope has its limit of power; if it had 
not, the involutions and complexity of countless systems would 
pass the limit of our capacity of comprehension. Our powers 
of knowing are limited by the minuteness, as well as the vast- 
ness of our objects of perception. Our knowledge practically 
oscillates between the infinitely great and the infinitely small. 
The eye aided by the microscope possibly reaches no nearer the 
ultimate elements of things, than our senses approach the com- 
prehension of the infinite whole, in the opposite direction. All 
speculations regarding the nature of the ultimate constitution 
of matter have failed. Tbe Daltonian law of definite propor- 
tions seems to favor the theory of Newton, that it is composed 
of solid atoms of a definite shape. The phenomena of Chrys- 
tallography seem also to favor this view, but the hypothesis 
cannot be verified, and many facts of molecular action refuse 
to be included within it. It may be safely said, that the 
internal and ultimate constitution of matter, is as far from our 
knowledge now as it was in the time of Newton. We are 
aware that hypotheses on this subject have been put forth by 
ambitious cosmologists with great confidence, but never, we 
believe, with fruitful or respectable results. Akin to these 
speculations have been those which have sought as their end, 
the discovery of the secret cause of animal: life. The vital 
principle has been supposed identical with one after another 
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of the forces of nature, but no such identification has been 
established. A natural cause for the diversities in species 
among plants and animals, has been sought with zeal. The 
hypothesis of transmutation of one species into another, by the 
joint action of internal forces and external conditions of life, 
apart from creative agency, has been defended with earnest- 
ness and ability, but no crucial experiment showing the possi- 
bility of such a change has ever been produced. The Lamarc- 
kian hypothesis stands upon no basis which will bear the 
tests of inductive science. All that can be said of it is, that 
it may be true, but it is not proved, and as an hypothesis it 
relieves us of no difficulties. As yet no natural causes have 
been given which have been proved adequate to produce the 
transmutation. All merely scientific explanations of the origin 
of man or animals on our earth, or the planets in the firmament, 
have as yet failed. The facts upon which such inquiries 
depend seem to lie beyond the limits of human knowledge. 
The Nebular hypothesis is encumbered with physical difficul- 
ties, and though, like the similar one of transmutation of spe- 
cies, we are not at liberty to say that it cannot be true; no 
man can prove that it actually zs, or remove the violent assump- 
tions which it involves. In fact, what is called explanation 
is simply referring a fact or body of facts to a more general 
fact orlaw. When Davy showed that voltaic electricity would 
rend apart the metallic bases from common alkalis, he simply 
showed that what were before considered simple substances, 
were in reality compound, and that the force which held these 
elements in statical equilibrium, was the same with that which 
flashes in lightning and points the needle to the pole. He 
taught us more than we knew before, regarding the extent and 
modes of electric action, and of the elements which composed 
the alkalis. But of the ultimate constitution of the electric fluid, 
and of those new simple substances which he proved to exist, 
he revealed very little. The broader our induction of physi- 
cal causes, the grander the sweep of our recognition of the 
presence of physical law, the more intense and emphatic be- 
comes the soul’s demand for a cause of causes, for a mind to 
whose unresting, unhasting agency, all modes of material 
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activity aredue. Starting out from the admitted and funda- 
mental principles of any human science, a point is soon reached 
in which problems arise too great in number and complexity 
of elements and conditions for human solution. Wherever the 
finite mind comes into relation with objects of thought which 
are infinitely vast or infinitely minute, we may expect results 
to emerge, which, relatively to our powers, seem impossible 
and absnrd. 

From this law of limitation no class of thinkers can claim 
exemption. The metaphysician is vexed with his antinomies 
regarding freedom and necessity, and the passage in thought 
from the finite to the infinite. The philologist has his ever 
recurring and never explained difficulty about the relative 
priority of thought and language. 

The mathematician has his paradoxes touching infinitesimal 
analysis, and-is haunted by ghosts innumerable of departed 
quantities too thin and vapory to be held in the meshes of 
mortal curve or formula. The politician must meet and quell 
by unseemly compromises the ever out-cropping and ever 
unsettled feud between public law and the individual con- 
science, between personal well being and freedom, and what is 
imperatively demanded as the condition for warding off anar- 
chy, and maintaining a continuous and energetic State life. 
The naturalist has his vexed questions on origins, the distince- 
tion between mineral and vegetable, plant and animal, instinct 
and reason. Every where we find solid and unquestionable 
knowledge in close relation to the chaos of darkness and mys- 
tery. The line which separates the region of positive knowl- 
edge from that of obscurity and doubt, is never sharply 
defined. It is enough for us that though the knowledge 
permitted to us is limited and partial, it is trustworthy and 
real—vastly greater in extent than any man can explore, and 
always adapted to man’s needs by that great law of uses and 


- adjustments, which reveals the thought and goodness of Him 


by whom and in whom all things consist. 
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ArticLte I]. — THE CHINESE COOLIE TRADE. 


BY REV. WM. ASHMORE, MISSIONARY TO CHINA, 
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Tue word “Coolie” designates simply a common laborer. 
The transfer of large bodies of men, as Coolies, from one place 
to another was carried on as early as 1839 — immediately fol- 
lowing the emancipation of slaves in British Guiana in 1838, 
when an attempt was made to supply the place of slave-labor 
by the introduction of Coolies from Calcutta. The experiment 
failed, but not till after no small degree of indignation had 
been stirred up by its mismanagement. In 1842, a law was 
passed which provided for Coolie emigration, under the super- 
vision of responsible agents; regulations were made as to the 
quality of provisions, number that should be embarked on 
one vessel, etc. In consequence of this, under the favor of 
the East India authorities, a brisk emigration commenced to 
British Guiana, Trinidad and the Mauritius. 

It is the purpose of this article, not to enter into the his- 
tory of the trade in connection with these places, but to 
sketch its rise and progress, and present condition in China. 

The germs of the Chinese Coolie trade are to be found per- 
haps in some transactions known among themselves. Subse- 
quent to the discovery of the gold mines in Sidney, wealthy 
capitalists in China hired laborers in large numbers to go thither 
and work the mines, stipulating to give them, not the price 
of labor in the place to which they were going, but the wages 
current in the region they were then living in. But if the 
practice had a heathen origin, it was destined soon to be 
snatched up, improved upon, and monopolized by persons 
boasting of their birth in Christian lands. 
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The Coolie trade, it will be seen, is speculation in human 
labor. In other words, it is reducing human labor to the list 
of marketable commodities — making it an object of purchase 
and sale, and holding it, subject to the various vicissitudes 
which attend stocks, provisions, dry goods and other articles 
of commerce. 

In China, the population is superabundant. Labor, in con- 
sequence, is proportionably cheap. The services of Coolies, or 
day laborers, rarely command above four dollars permonth, and 
are more frequently obtained for less. In certain other places, 
—the West Indies for example — work is abundant, but labor 
is scarce. In Cuba, as the price of sugar ordinarily ranges, a 
good field-hand is worth, to his employer, sixteen dollars a 
month. In other words, the planter could afford to pay that 
amount for services, and at the same time receive a large 
income from his estate. 

Under such circumstances, a trade which should be carried 
on, for the purpose of furnishing, at the same time, a desti- 
tute region with labor, and a needy population with employ- 
ment, would be wise and beneficent. But in order to be either 
wise or beneficent, it must be regulated on principles of justice 
to the parties concerned. 

It must be affirmed that those who have been most active 
in this business, were prompted by no consideration either for 
a neglected soil in the West Indies, or an impoverished com- 
munity in the East Indies. Their object was simply to enrich 
themselves by this difference in the value of labor. They pro- 
posed to buy in China for four dollars a month, and sell in 
Peru, in Cuba, in Brazil, the Chinchas, or wherever they could 
find a market, for sixteen dollars a month. This object it was 
proposed to effect by means of contracts, which should be 
drawn up and signed by the Coolie dealer and the Coolie him- 
self. On the one hand, the Coolie agrees to go abroad to a 
country to be designated by his employer, and there spend a 
period of eight yearsin hard labor; and further agrees to be 
subject to all the laws which regulate labor in those countries, 
whatever they may be. On the other hand, the “ agent,” as 
he is called, agrees to pay the Coolie at the rate of four dol- 
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lars per month for all the labor performed during the time 
specified, and likewise to furnish him a lodging-place, food, 
medical attendance, and in some cases a certain amount of 
clothing. The striking peculiarity of these contracts is, that 
they are ‘all made transferable. They are like notes of hand, 
and become negotiable, because the service is pledged, not to 
the agent alone, but to the holder of the contract. This latter 
person, whoever he may be, may claim and enforce the la- 
bor of the Coolie—can bring to bear all the appliances of law 
to compel obedience. To all practical purposes the paper con- 
stitutes a substitute for a deed of sale in all countries where slav- 
ery exists. On the arrival of a cargo of Coolies at Havana, they 
are shut up in barracoons, and put in trim preparatory to 
the day of sale. When that arrives, they are marched out in 
squads of ten, twenty, and sometimes as high as fifty, to suit 
purchasers. The auctioneer takes his stand on the block, and 
instead of bidding off the men as such, he takes in his hand a 
bundle of contracts, corresponding to the number of Coolies in 
the lot to be sold. This bundle of contracts is then sold to 
the highest bidder, at so much per contract. The price, of 
course, runs higher or lower, according to the physical condi- 
tion of the squad of men represented. When they are bid 
off, the contracts are handed over to the purchaser, and the 
Coolies are told he is to be their master for the next eight 
years. But he in turn can dispose of them in the same way 
to some one else, if he so chooses. 

N ow that Coolie labor is made an article of commerce, it - 
will be well to take a mercantile view of the case, and inquire 
into the profits and losses of the business. It is not known 
that any import duties have as yet been levied in the 
countries where they have been taken. Certainly the article 
is not found in any revised tarifflist. There is no export 
duty in China, as the whole thing is contrary to law. Insur- 
ance is not to be included, as the companies do not fancy risks 
of this description. 

The necessary expenses are to be comprehended under the 
general heads of passage money, barracoon charges, interest 
on money invested, commissions, brokerage, bounties, ete. 
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The passage money is paid to the agent of the ship; the 
barracoon charges include all that is expended for the Coolie 
while he is shut up, awaiting the embarkation, such as cheap 
provisions for a month or two, the hiring of guards, providing 
fastenings for doors, windows, etc. The commission is paid to 
some responsible house, who receive and disburse all the remit- 
tances. The Coolie business being somewhat an uneasy one on 
the conscience, the more honorable firms in China refuse to have 
any thing to do with it; those who do engage, therefore, feel 
that they cannot conscientiously act for less than five per cent. 
Exchange forms by itself a heavy item. In addition to these 
charges, a new one has arisen in the later stages of the trade. 
Formerly Coolies were willing to come forward and volunteer; 
subsequently it became necessary to offer a bounty to any one 
who would furnish an able-bodied Coolie for exportation. 
Thirty pieces of silver has, from remote antiquity, been es- 
teemed a sort of “legal rate” in cases of this kind, and some- 
how, strangely enough, thirty dollars has been, for a long time, 
the ruling price for Coolies caught and delivered. With these 
statements, we proceed to the estimate : 


Cost of 800 Coolies, at $30 per head,.............--.-...--- $24,000 
Barracoon charges. not to exceed,..............-. ....--..-- 3,000 
Passage money at $50 per head, (a common rate),.........-- 40,000 


Exekange, commission on the above, exclusive of 1g the pas- 
sage money not paid till arrival,. iin cihen Seas aaatnelt ae 
To this add, for presents, rewards to Cant iin of the ship, ete., 3,000 


—— 


Cost of cargo delivered at Havana, (say)........... $80,000 


‘ Next comes the contra account of receipts. It is needful, 
however, first to make some necessary deductions. In the 
earlier stages of the Coolie trade, there was a serious loss of 
life arising from neglect of sanitary precautions, too close 
crowding of the space afforded by the ship, unsuitable pro- 
vision, ete. In a few instances the mortality was fearful. 
Self-interest, no less than considerations of humanity (urged 
upon them by others) prompted the shippers to remedy this 
evil by giving more attention to the outfit, and by paying a 
special bounty to the Captain (alluded to in the above specifi- 
cation) for every head delivered alivein Cuba. The result has 
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been that, latterly, the stock is as well, and indeed better, cared 
for than the same number of horses would probably be under 
similar circumstances. Liberality in this case, like charity, 
was its own reward. The per-centage of deaths was di- 
minished, the additional outlay more than made up, and there 
remained the retreshing consciousness of having treated the 
Coolie like a man and a brother (a sort of half-brother). 

One other word of explanation as tothe price to be expected. 
A stout, lusty Congo, not yet broke in, is valued at from eight 
to nine hundred dollars. The Coolie is sold at prices which 
average, say, three hundred and forty dollars. The reasons of 
this difference will be seen at a glance. The Congo is for life, 
while the Coolie is for a period of but eight years. The Congo 
is to receive nothing for his services, whereas the Coolie is to 
receive four dollars per month, or two hundred and eighty- 
four dollars during the eight years. Of course the master 
takes these things into the account, and, in bidding for Coolies, 
abates from the amount offered, the sum he expects to pay the 
Coolie. These methods are both very much the same to the 
planter. In one case he pays the Congo dealer all the value of 
the chattel at the outset. In the other case, he pays the 
Coolie dealer only a part in advance, and the rest in_install- 
ments to the Coolie himself. But the latter method has, after all, 
some real advantages over the other. There is less risk in the 
money invested; the loss is less in case of death; the interest 
is saved; and their experience has shown that a Congo does 
not last, on an average, much beyond the time guaged off in a 
Coolie contract. Indeed, attention must be directed to the 
fact that formerly the contracts were all for a period of five 
years, but it was found a Chinaman, being made of good ma- 
terial and well seasoned, would last longer than that, so the 
time was extended. So far as the Coolie is concerned, he may 
have a better prospect for the future than the Congo; but he 
is worse off inthe present. Hired horses are proverbially ill- 
treated. The master has a motive to work the African gently, 
to make him last as long as possible. With the Coolie his 
interest lies in the opposite direction. Like the personage 
mentioned in the scriptures, he knoweth that his time is short, 
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and as the expiration of the contract draws near, he crowds him 
so hard and so successfully that the poor Coolie furnishes a 
grim demonstration of the problem the Deacon solved on his 
“one-hoss-shay,’—the sugar season, his contract term of 
services, and his mortal life expire all together. But to 
proceed with the estimate, 

800 Coolies, minus 15 per cent.,*—the largest number likely to die, with 


suitable care—leaves for auction, 680, @ $340 per head, . ... $231,200 
POR: GROEIIIION, «55s 9 ohn: sd cape win ces one ce s-e wage 80,000 





Leaving a gainof.......-. 


SL. aaah ts aeolian 


With such enormous profits in store, it would be expected 
a large amount of attention would be paid to the Coolie trade. 
Business in the shipping line had been dull, but now a new 
era seemed about to dawn. The prospect that suddenly 
opened, seemed glorious and boundless. The various coun- 
tries that might become markets for Coolie labor, had their 
necessities patiently investigated. The Chincha Islands _be- 
came prominent. Their vast deposit of Guano seemed to 
have been specially reserved for the benefit of the suffering 
poor of China. That market, though never making at any one 
time a very large demand, would fortunately need a continuous 
supply. The subtle dust and pungent odor of the new-found 
fertilizer were not favorable to inordinate longevity. The 
West Indies would be sending in its orders for tens of thou- 
sands at a time. Cuba began to have a name among the 


* The reports that have been made from time to time at Havana, will show the 
grounds of this estimate. One of them says: “The whole number shipped 
by vessels which have arrived in Cuba, is 47,631. Of these there were actu- 
ally delivered at the port of Havana, 40,564, leaving on their ocean path, 7,067, 
or a discount of nearly 15 per cent. The above shipments were made in 110 
vessels, of which 36 were British, 18 United States, 15 Dutch, 14 Spanish, 13 
French, the remainder miscellaneous.” 

In a few instances the mortality was fearful. The “Lord Elgin,” from 
Amoy, arrived at its destination with 110 Coolies, 43 having died on the way. 

In 1852,the shipping list reported “ British Sovereign,” from Amoy, char- 
tered by Tait & Co., put into Celebes, an awful mortality having occurred from 
the ship being ballasted with mud ! 

In 1854, the “ Empreza’’ arrived at Callao, 200 Coolies having died on the 
passage. 
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Chinese. Havana took a conspicuous place in shipping lists 
and commercial circulars. Other places would doubtless open 
in due season. Chili and Peru would yearly absorb a few 
well-selected cargoes. Brazil would send in a capacious 
demand. British, French and Dutch Guiana would invite 
attention. The old stock of Hindoostanee Coolies would be 
compelled to give way. Chinese breeds had always ex- 
celled. The sharp-nosed, long-sided, Lancaster pig had been 
rooted out by the blunt-nosed and _ short-bodied Celestial. 
The bantams of Europe and America had been crowed down .- 
by the bulky “Shanghai,” and these short, stout, thick-set, 
tough Chinese Coolies would soon banish all rivalry, and put 
to shame the pretensions of both Senegambia and Calcutta. 

In this cool calculating way did ship-agents reason upon this 
subject. The trade in China became fairly started in 1850, 
and in a little while after, English, French, American and 
Dutch ships were rivalling each other in bids for carrying 
Coolies; Coolie agents and Coolie factors were busy opening 
depots, offering contracts, and putting in operation all the 
machinery needed for the successful prosecution of the trade. 

But what about the Coolies themselves, during the progress 
of these grand speculations? They were not long ignorant of 
the fact of their labor being made a matter of bargain and 
sale. It would belie them greatly to say they were indifferent 
to the truth, but they were accustomed to some such practices 
among themselves, and willing to make a virtue of necessity. 
They thought it as well, perhaps better, to submit to this enor- 
mous discount upon their labor abroad, than to meet all 
the vicissitudes of unsettled employment at home. Besides 
all this, there was the alluring prospect of being able to lay 
up a little competence of two or three hundred dollars, and 
return at the end of eight years to spend the remnants of 
their days in their own towns and villages. They did not 
know as yet that quite a goodly number of overseers were 
like experienced shop-keepers, who manage to get along with- 
out having a superabundance of remnants. So that on the 
whole it is questionable, if the avarciousness of the foreigner 
in depriving the Coolie of a fair proportion of his wages, 
Vol. xxvii.*—15. 
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would alone have sufficed to prevent Coolies from coming for- 
ward of their own accord to emigrate. 

For a time, therefore, things went on “swimmingly.” Par- 
ties on all sides seemed satisfied. The Coolies were about to 
exchange uncertainty for certainty, fluctuating wages for 
fixed compensation, ungainly strings of cepper-cash for hard, 
round Spanish doubloons. But if the Coolies were tolerably 
well satisfied, any little deficiency of gratification was amply 
made up by the agents themselves; they were delighted; they 
stepped along briskly, saluted their friends cheerily, smiled 
complacently, and looked up hopefully; they were encouraged. 
While thus supported by the fact that the business paid them 
a fair remuneration for their services, they would not allow 
themselves to overlook the point that they were doing good 
withal. They were the more particular in reference to this, as 
many of their financial operations were of such a nature 
as compelled them to forego the luxury of this same sweet 
consciousness. The great question of labor in the West Indies 
was now solved. Barren heritages were to be reclaimed. 
But more than all this (pecuniary consideration belonged to 
the second table), the untortunate children of China were 
to be raised out of the dust, and made acquainted with the 
superior civilization of the West. Separated from their 
heathenish associations, they would learn the true principles of 
religion under the kindly oversight of Spanish padres. (Nor 
would the padres find the Coolies wholly uninteresting com- 
panions, for some of them, especially any who may have been 
in Siam, are among the most enthusiastic cock-fighters in the 
world.) Isolated from the causes that fed their national vanity 
at home and led them to “ esteem themselves and despise 
others,” they would arrive at a juster estimate of the relations 
of life under the patriarchal institutions of the West. Divested 
of their rags and dirt, they would now learn real refinement 
and practise cultivation on the plantations of Cuba. It was 
even hinted in a sort of soprano, confidential tone to Mission- 
aries that a vast saving would be effected of the funds of benev- 
olent societies. The work of conversion would proceed 
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more rapidly, in a way much more becoming this brisk and 
spirited age* (!) 

But a crisis was approaching, and the whole aspect of the 
trade was to undergo a change. In the zeal of the traffickers 
to benefit the largest possible number of a miserable popula- 
tion, and achieve the great end of transferring them to a more 
propitious soil, a few mdnor considerations became neglected. 
Ships were not always supplied with wholesome provisions. 
Medicine and medical attendance were not provided. Sanitary 
regulations were set at defiance. The consequence was a 
fearful mortality, sometimes surpassing that which takes place 
on the most sanguinary field of battle. This stirred up public 
attention, and drew down the severest animadversion. But 
this was not all. The real nature of the servitude to which 
these Coolies were consigned became better understood. The 
public gradually comprehended the fact, that what was called 
Chinese emigration, was, in reality, only a new means of 
stocking West India plantations with slaves. 

The subject began, therefore, to attract the attention of 
various governments. England took the lead, and began by 
imposing very severe restrictions, which were intended to 
prevent the abuses which took place prior to and during the 
voyage. Subsequently other measures were adopted, and 
finally in 1855, Parliament passed a bill confiscating British 
ships engaged in carrying Coolies to countries where slavery 
existed. Our own government likewise made a demonstration 
“ after its kind.” + 





* Mr. Sewell, in his “ Ordeal of Free Labor,” is cheered by this economic 
view. Page 128—“ Under this system of immigration more might be done to- 
wards Christianizing and civilizing the people of India in one year than has 
been done by all the missionaries that ever emigrated to the East under the 
influence of the mest enthusiastic zeal. The Coolies who go back after an 
industrial residence, go back to spread abroad the seeds of civilization and 
Christianity !” 

t In April, 1856, a resolution passed the Senate calling for information on 
the subject of the trade ; the extent to which the Coolies had been transferred 
from Asia to English, Spanish and other dominions; and whether said Coolies 
be called “ Coolies, slaves or apprentices,” etc. A voluminous correspondence 
was the result, and said information was laid before said body. But although 
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Dr. Parker, in January, 1856, issued a public notification, 
apprising those Americans engaged in the business, that it 
was replete with illegalities, immoralities, . . . . and that 
those who should thereafter engage therein, should forfeit the 
protection of government, . . . . and render themselves 
liable to the heavy penalties to which the traffic, as hitherto con- 
ducted, may expose them.” This notification was remembered 
for weeks afterwards. We had no laws on the subject, and 
no “ penalties,” and our plenipotentiary found himself with- 
out any power. Even the Peruvian government moved in 
the matter, and in March, 1856, made a decree by which “ the 
introduction of Coolies, in the violent manner hitherto preva- 
lent, was prohibited.” The effect of these things was, not to 
stop the trade, but only to divert it to other channels. British 
merchants retired from the business, save here and there an 
exception in persons who continued to act as FINANCIAL agents,* 
and who were not exposed to any penalties. But Spaniards 
and Portuguese now took their places. There was a suitable- 
ness in this, as the trade was now being carried on to supply 
principally certain Spanish possessions. A few Americans, 
Frenchmen, and Germans, competed with them for the profits 
of the trade. The exclusion of English ships from the traffic 
was no hindrance whatever. Yankee clippers in abundance 
were ready to furnish the carrying facilities. Indeed, had the 
traffic continued open to all, the sailing properties of these 
same clippers, and the proverbial recklessness of their captains 
—both so important—would have enabled them to set all 
competition at defiance. 

But the trade was now destined to receive a serious check 


from within. The supply of Coolies began to fall off. The 


Chinese themselves took the alarm. The time of service of 





much was said, nothing was done. This indifference seemed incomprehensible 
at the time, but the grand conspiracy then secretly preparing and engrossing 
the attention of government officials explains it all. 


* Among these “ financial agents,” none have been more notorious than the 
English firm of “ Lyall, Still & Co.” The first named individual has all along 
continued a member of the Colonial Council of Hong Kong, and Justice of the 
Peace. 
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the first loads that had gone had expired, but they had not 
returned. Why was that? Other things now arrested their 
attention. Why had they never transmitted some little portion 
of their earnings back to their friends, as the custom of Chinese 
emigrants so generally is? What meant all this mysterious 
silence? Who could furnish information? Eager curiosity 
became aroused. Odds and ends of conversation among 
foreigners were carefully collected, and a dim shadowy sus- 
picion of the truth began to loom up before them. Rumors 
about the West Indies began to be prevalent. There were 
stories of the lash—there were descriptions of the slave pen— 
there were incidents of atrocious severity, worse than that 
practised in the Chinese prisons, or “ hells,” as they are called 
—there were multitudinous cases of suicide, and ever and 
anon some dark story of the guano bed came in to complete 
the deepening alarm. Stories were whispered about of men | 
sinking exhausted and dying by the side of the shute through 
which the fertilizer was passed into the hold of the vessel. 
Ingenious and remorseless drivers, into whose steel-clad hearts 
a feeling of pity never could pierce, seemed to have discovered 
the infernal art of using up human life to the very last inch. 
Believing in no unnecessary wastage before dying, they made 
it available for gain up to the very last moment of its contin- 
uancein the body. Asa result of all this, volunteer emigrants 
dwindled away until they became very few in numbers. 
Coolie depots were no longer frequented by groups of idle 
laborers considering the great question of emigration. The 
cautious ones carefully avoided the door way to that bourne 
from which no traveller had returned. Only reckless and 
profligate fellows were found, together with a goodly propor- 
tion of ignorant and unsuspecting villagers, to complete the 
cargoes. 

But the agents engaged in the business were not of a tem- 
perament, either physically or morally, to abandon so soon the 
eraft by which they had their living. They had already 
braved public opinion. They had maintained their self-pos- 
session at the howl of the Lion, and their gravity at the 
screech of the Eagle, and they were not disposed to let go at 
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the wriggling of the Dragon. They determined to look the 
new difficulties squarely in the face, and resolved that if 
Coolies could not be obtained in one way they should be in 
another. 

In this connection it is needful to state, that prior to the 
discussion of this subject in 1855, and the concomitant action 
of the British government, there were engaged in this business 
a few ship owners both in England and the United States who 
were really ignorant of what they were doing. Blinded by 
the fact that this was designated a “voluntary emigrant” 
system, they supposed that they were not only engaged in a 
lawful business, but by the substitution of contract labor were 
contributing to the eradication of slavery. But subsequent to 
this date, they cannot plead ignorance, nor even misappre- 
hension, in extenuation of their guilt. The wickedness of the 
trade had been so thoroughly exposed; the record of its 


’ unbroken series of outrages had been so widely published, 


that continuance in it could only be at tke expense of honor, 
and with a shameless disregard of truth. 

The circumstance that “ contracts” are made with the Coolies 
has been persistently put forward as establishing a wide gulf 
between the Coolies and slaves. These contracts, then, demand 
investigation. The advantage in favor of the Coolies, so far 
as Cuba is concerned, is in words only. 

In proceeding to establish this, it will be necessary, as a 
preliminary step, to direct attention to the Spanish laws on 
slavery. The government at Madrid, while strenuously 
upholding the slave system, has found it indispensable to pass, 
at various times, laws which shall furnish the slave some pro- 
tection against cruel and rapacious masters. Conspicuous 
among them is one which provides that every slave who 
chooses, may go before a magistrate and have his value assessed 
and officially recorded. If, after this is done, he can by any 
means raise the amount, he may lay it before his master and 
demand his freedom; or, if unable to do this, and if he can find 
a more humane person willing to purchase him at the assessed 
price, he may go before the magistrate and demand his sale 
and transfer to this third party. R.H. Dana, in his little book, 
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‘To Cuba and Back,” adverts to this law, and remarks justly, 
“it is the best practical protection which the slave has against 
ill treatment by his master.” A similar usage is found in 
Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, and other Asiatic States, in which 
—heartless and selfish though the people be—public opinion 
maintains the bondsmen in this last refuge from the rigor of 
the tyrannical oppressor. 

Now the home Spanish authorities, prompted either by their 
own sense of justice, or the representations of the English 
court—for this matter was early made the subject of corres- 
pondence between the resident Consul General in Cuba and 
the Earl of Clarendon—deemed it advisable to pass a special 
enactment by which the Coolies could be made participants 
in the benefits afforded to the blacks. Scarcely had the law 
received the authentication of the royal sign-manual, before 
the Coolie dealers contrived means to render it completely 
abortive. New contracts were framed, in which the Coolie 
was made to sign an entire abnegation of his rights thus 
guaranteed. 

In proof of this we shall now adduce the contracts drawn 
up for Messrs. Campbell & Caro, of Havana, and which 
were among the earliest sent out to China after the new law 
had been passed. It may be remarked in general concerning 
these contracts, that they bear on their face abundant evidence 
of an intention to deceive the Coolie, and place him entirely 
at the mercy of the man that buys him. We quote: 


Articte VI.—(Latter clause.)—* And I agree to submit to the punishment 
which in the same (i. e. in the sugar mills) is inflicted for want of applica- 
tion—or constancy to his work—or of obedience to the orders of the master or 
his representative.”’ 


In this article the Coolie is reduced to the level of the slave, 
so far as the stimulus of the lash is concerned. In the next 
he is put below it in respect to chances of redress. 


Articte VII.—* Under no plea, or under no pretext whatever, shall I, 
during the eight years for which I am bound in this contract, deny my services 
to the master who may take me; nor even attempt it; nor through any indem- 
nification to him, And to signify more clearly that I wish to remain under 
his authority, which in this contract I give him, I hereby renounce from now 
the right of rescinding these contracts which is granted to the emigrants in 
the Articles XXVII. and XXVIII. of the ordinance upon colonization promul- 
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gated by Her Majesty, the Queen Lady Isabel Second, on the 22d of March, 
1854.” 

In this article there is obliquity manifest on the surface, but 
a closer inspection discloses turpitude of a dark dye. The 
reader will observe how carefully the Coolies are designated 
“emigrants.” The slaveholders are anxious to have them 
recognized as such in all legal documents. This does not 
indicate, as might be supposed, and as they affirm, a respect 
for the rights of the Coolies. The object is to enable the 
planter the more effectually to enthral his victim. The 
Coolie is styled an emigrant, on paper, to the end that he may 
be made a slave on the plantation. 

In Spanish law slaves are included in the same category 
with minors, insane persons, etc., who have no recognized legal 
right to act for themselves. Contracts which such persons 
should make, abjuring their natural rights, would, when 
brought into a court of justice, be at once set aside. If, there- 
fore, the Coolie should be styled a slave, or a servant, or indeed 
any similar designation should be applied to him, he would 
be brought within reach of a technicality of law by which 
he could make an escape from the pit into which he had fallen. 
But if he be always spoken of as an “ emigrant,” then he is 
included in the class of persons legally capable of contracting 
for themselves. The villainous document then stands firm; 
and the law insists strenuously on the observance of a contract 
in which the poor wretch has been made the dupe of rapacious 
mercenaries; and in entire ignorance of what he is doing, has 
cut himself off from that means of redress which is not denied 
him among the most heathenish of his own countrymen, and 
which, in Cuba itself, is awarded to the most worthless African 
slave. He is debarred the privilege of transfer to a more con- 
siderate master, even if he can by any means raise the amount 
of his purchase money. He cannot redeem himself, nor must 
he so much as “attempt” to escape from his master, “ not even 
through any indemnification.” 

But strong as this hold is upon the Coolie, there exists just 
one other possible chance of righting himself. It might be 
decided in the inferior court, that the Coolie, though a slave 
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in fact, is still an emzgrant in the eye of the law, and therefore 
not entitled to any of a slaves compensations. But some ulte- 
rior questions might be raised involving higher, and more 
abstract principles of law and justice, such as the extent to 
which a man shall be allowed to repudiate his natural rights; 
the degree to which he shall be upheld m renouncing the pro- 
tection of the laws; the validity of a contract made purposely 
to over-top and supercede the authority of the constitution and 
the enactments of the Crown. 

Such questions would be referred to the superior courts, and 
the decision of them would involve a heavy expenditure of 
money, and perhaps a long and tedious process of litigation. 
But the Chinese understand well the art of forming leagues 
to gain some desired end, and would lavish their wages to 
procure an amelioration of their condition. Some able and 
fearless Spanish lawyer might be found ready to make a for- 
tune at a stroke, by pressing some of these questions through 
—and if the decision should be favorable, it would result in 
elevating the Coolie to the condition of a Congo slave. This 
danger has been foreseen, and guarded against. Let us quote 
from Article XIII. of the Coolie contract. 


“And I also renounce the right which they (the enactments of Queen 
Isabel) may confer on me on any other point, which only a force of expensive 
measures and long process may either justify or condemn, notwithstanding the 
right which is left me to present my complaint before the legal authorities in 
case of being badly treated.” 

It will be perceived the language of this clause is not lucid, 
but it is a correct translation of the original Spanish text. 
The document has evidently been drawn up by a lawyer. 
Without attempting to indicate his reasons for being equivocal 
here, while sufficiently lucid elsewhere, it is easy to dis- 
cern an advantage on the side of the slaveholder from this 
judicious ambiguity. On the one hand, if the Coolies should 
ever attempt to invalidate the contract in the inferior courts, 
the clause can be explained against them, the influence there 
is all opposed to their interests. On the other hand, it can be 
rendered confused and muddy in the higher courts, if charged 
with being an attempt to contravene their jurisdiction. 
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As may well be supposed, such rascally “ contracts” as these 
excited indignation as far as they became known. Subse- 
quently dealers in Coolies announced that they had discarded 
the old forms and drawn up others more equitable. The change 
for the better is only in name. The alterations are merely 
for the safety of the parties engaged in the trade. It would 
take too much space to enter into the proof. But one article 
of Mr. Laget’s contract must receive attention, especially as it 
is adduced as an “improved form.” 


ArticLte VII.—* During the eight years (my master having employment) 
I may not decline nor evade — furthermore, I may not bring money and 
redeem—my labor. The authorization of the Queen of Spain contained in 
sections twenty-seven and twenty-eight of the law passed on the 22d day of 
the third month of the year 1854, shall be annulled and set aside by this 
contract. Moreover, if hereafter there should be any other laws passed of a 
similar nature, they shall have to me (here follows a blank for Coolie’s name) 
no reference whatever, but I shall abide by the conditions of this contract.” 


The iniquity of this can only be understood by bearing in 
mind that the contract is written on one side of the sheet in 
Chinese, and on the other in Spanish. The “improvement” 
consists in omitting the illegal clause from the Spanish text, 
but putting it stronger in the Chinese. By this the Coolie 
dealer gains the following ends. 

First—He can now successfully parry the charge of con- 
spiring to nullify the laws of the State, for in Spanish courts 
nothing but the Spanish text is allowed in testimony. 

Second—lt, enables him, by pointing to this expurgation, to 
affirm, with a semblance of truth, that of late years the Coolie 
trade is divesting itself of some of its objectionable features; 
whereas the reverse is the truth. 

Therd—\t furnishes him the means of intimidating the 
Coolie groaning under the yoke and studiously devising 
means of escape. For the Coolie can read only the Chinese 
text. He sees how completely he is cut off from help, and 
supposing the Spanish text reads the same, or rather being 
ignorant of the advantage which the omission gives him, he 
despairs of relief and submits sullenly to his fate. 

We have said that government intervention thus far had 
simply diverted the trade into other channels. It had also 
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another effect. It drove it away from some points along the 
coast where it had hitherto prospered, and from 1855 onwards, 
while cargoes were occasionally shipped from the old localities, 
the bulk of this business became associated with two great 
centres. A glance at these two places separately will furnish 
us a sufficient amount of light to complete our estimate of the 
nature of the Coolie traffic. 

One hundred and ninety miles above Hong Kong, at the 
head of a fine anchorage, stands the town of Swatow. It is 
not a large place of itself, but is the seaport for one of the 
most densely populated regions of China. At this time it is 
an open port, according to treaty regulations, but at the time 
of which we speak it was not legally accessible to foreign 
shipping. Despite this, a number of vessels made this their 
headquarters for a contraband trade in all kinds of goods, but 
more especially in opium. No better place could be found for 
the Coolie traffic. Receiving ships were soon procured, anchor- 
ed in the estuary below the town, and operations commenced on 
the most comprehensive scale. For a time, as already stated, 
men came forward voluntarily in large numbers, but as soon 
as the alarm was taken, the supply almost ceased. Now 
commenced that unbroken series of outrages which have 
invested the name of Swatow with the notoriety of the Guinea 
coast. The work of collecting Coolies could not possibly be 
done by white men—nor, indeed, was there any necessity for 
it. China is so thoroughly demoralized that any number of 
crimps and kidnappers can be found to do this for them. 
Stimulated by the thirty dollars bounty, they entered with 
alacrity into the business, and no manner of means was left 
unemployed to gather them in. 

Prominent among these agencies was the gambling mat. 
This deserves especial mention, because it was one of the least 
reprehensible, and because it was made eminently successful. 
The Chinaman’s passion for games of chance is proverbial. 
Once fairly enlisted in the game, he drives on till he becomes 
reckless. To render this peculiarity available for procuring 
Coolies, old gambling shops were subsidized and new ones 
opened at every eligible point accessible from the barracoon. 
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Here, at early lamplighting, the card mat is spread—the 
implements drawn forth—a crowd is collected—and confed- 
erate gamesters begin to win and lose, and lose and win, with 
boisterous demonstrations. The spectators become interested. 
Some of them are invited to try their chance. Seldom is it 
that some one does not respond. At first he wins and becomes 
bolder. Then he loses and betrays excitement. Then the tide 
turns in his favor once more. By and by his small stock of 
cash is gone—gone just at a moment when he is certain, 
absolutely certain, that he knows the position of the dice. An 
unknown friend steps up at this moment and offers to lend 
him the amount. He takes it—loses it—becomes desperate. 
The other demands his money. He has none to give him. 
But he must have it. But he has not got it. Then stake 
himself and gamble for the “ price of his body.” The victim 
pauses a moment, and well he may; but there is no retreat. 
He consents. And there, at the late hour of the night, the 
excited wretch may be seen holding the cards with feverish 
clutch, watching with glaring eyeballs the successive throws 
of the dice-box, and with desperate emphasis placing the cash 
upon the fatal numbers. There is something in the scene at 
this stage of its progress which reminds the spectator of the 
Spanish painter’s sketch, “ The Game for the Soul.” The 
murky light of a dim and smoking lamp favors the play of 
the fancy, as the cautious leer of the leader is detected. The 
plaited cue of the gambler, now coiled around his head 
for convenience sake, and dropping back over his shoulder, 
suggests the cock’s feather which alone is wanting to complete 
at least one part of the resemblance. Happy is the wretch 
if he wins by some toward chance. But he generally loses, 
and then the game is up. He is hurried up to the barracoon, 
and the next thing heard of him is in the manifest of Coolie 
dealers, where he is described as an unfortunate wretch, upon 
whose ears the terms of the Coolie contract have fallen like 
the dulcet strings of sweet music, because “ bringing deliver- 
ance from rags and starvation.” 

But soon the gambling-shop began to fail ; its door-ways 
were avoided, and yet the orders for Coolies poured in faster 
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and faster. They must be had. The price for kidnapping 
went up. Larger bounties were offered. Cunning and fear- 
less rogues adopted a more daring policy. They organized 
themselves into small squads, and pushed their operations out 
in all directions. Sometimes a fishing-boat would appear at 
the landing of a village—a very common and a very proper 
occurrence— application would be made for three or four, or 
half a dozen hands to assist in a fishing expedition for a month. 
Every thing appeared right. The owners of the boat were 
evidently fishermen ; there were the nets and other tackle. 
Without much delay the crew would be made up; they would 
put off at night-fall; the men would go below to sleep, expect- 
ing to be at their destination by morning. They would be 
aroused at midnight, to find themselves alongside of a Coolie 
hulk, and before they could recover from their astonishment, 
would be hurried on deck and made fast. Solitary travellers 
passing along the highways would suddenly be pounced upon 
by liers-in-wait, gagged and hurried away. Young men from 
the country would be met by smooth-tongued strangers, and a 
Chinese “ confidence game” played so successfully that, before 
they were aware, they would find themselves inside an enclos- 
ure from which they went forth only to embark for Cuba. 
Houses would be visited at midnight, and their inmates ab- 
ducted by violence. Clan feuds have been stirred up for the 
express purpose of taking prisoners who should be held to ran- 
som, or sold to the Coolie dealers. Boats filled with armed 
kidnappers would prowl up and down the rivers, assailing 
small boats, tearing husbands and fathers from their families, 
and sending the wife and screaming children drifting down 
the stream. Even pirates were invoked, who, now and then, 
instead of putting their captives on shore, sold them to the 
ubiquitous collectors. The whole country became excited 
with these repeated outrages, and the unaccountable disap- 
pearance of so many persons. In some places they did not 
venture out after night-fall, for any purpose whatever, and 
Rev. Mr. Burns, speaking of one particular locality, only a few 
miles distant from the rendezvous, says, that “ even the very 
beggars were afraid to venture abroad, and in their beg- 
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gar-sheds had to arm themselves as best they could in self- 
defence.” This enumeration of means for obtaining Coolies 
does by no means exhaust the list. There were many other 
expedients which are not specified, simply because they were 
more difficult of execution, and consequently less common. 

Nor let it be supposed that fraud and violence formed the 
exceptions, as parties interested in the trade attempted to 
make the public believe. Evidence is on record sufficient to 
prove, incontestibly, that without these means the later cargoes 
of Coolies could never have been completed. 

Another atrocity connected with the Swatow trade must 
not be passed over without mention. Such numbers of men 
as were huddled together iu the Coolie hulks or in the barra- 
coons on shore, could endure it quite well in cold weather, 
but as the hot summer months came round, the confinement, 
bad provisions, and impure air, generated diseases of various 
kinds, and a heavy mortality was the consequence. To dis- 
pose of the dead on the hulks was no difficult matter; the 
heavy splurge heard alongside the ship in the dead hour of 
the night, told plainly enough where many of them had found a 
last resting-place. The management of the sick involved a 
little more trouble. They were put on shore on the small 
island which lies in the mouth of the bay, and which formed 
the headquarters of the Coolie kidnappers themselves ; 
where they were left to await the issue of the disease. If, 
by any chance, they recovered, they were again returned to 
their old places on the hulks, or those improvised menageries, 
called barracoons. But if they died, as too commonly hap- 
pened, and oftentimes from sheer neglect, they were carried 
around on the opposite side of the island facing the sea, where 
no one resided. The bodies were laid upon the beach, some- 
times covered with a stingy layer of sand, but oftener left 
upon the surface, where they remained bloating and festering 
and blackening until, as if in anger at the sight, a tempest 
would arise, and while heavy surges sounded hoarse and sol- 
emn knells, the winds would shovel the sands over them and 
bury them up forever.* 





* Extracts from a letter dated Double Island, 8th Feb., 1859: “This day 
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From this heathenish place, let us now turn to the other 
entrepot for Coolies. About forty miles westerly from Hong- 
Kong, on a little spur of land jutting out into the sea, and 
almost separated from the main land, stands the town of Macao. 
It is under the dominion of Her Most Christian Majesty, the 
Queen of Portugal. Of course its municipal authorities and 
a respectable (in numbers) portion of its population are of the 
same nationality. The town is a very old one. A hundred 
years ago it was one of the most flourishing marts of the 
East. The appearance of the place is singular. It contains 
a great many substantial buildings erected in the palmy days 
of commercial glory. The architectural arrangements are pe- 
culiar; the upper portions are used as dwellings; the lower 
stories are made doubly strong by means of stone casings 
and iron-gratings to the windows, in order to give security to 
the stores of valuable merchandise that found their way 
thither from all parts of the East Indies. This gives that city 
a suspicious air, and the stranger visiting it for the first time, 
as he threads its narrow and intricate streets, feels as if he 
were treading the corridors of a collossal penitentiary. But, 





at noon, in consequence of representations made to one of our numbers by two 
ship-masters,—one being Capt. Kerr of the Brooksly, of Greenock, regarding 
dead and dying Coolies, we, the undersigned, proceeded to examine for our- 
selves. In one house which has been cecupied three months by the dead and 
dying, we found seven dead bodies, and with them one dying man, who said that 
for four or five days he had got nothing to eat. * * * We went around on 
shore outside the town, and there counted seven dead bodies more, who, most, 
if not all, had evidently been put ashore froma Coolie ship. * * * Others 
were found, making in all sixteen dead bodie§ lying unburied and left exposed 
to be devoured, as is not unusual, by dogs and swine. In addition we found in 
another house two Coolies dying of want, and one of them under a high fever. 
Both could converse with us, and one said he had been sent away with five or 
six others from the black-sided Coolie ship,” (the “ Mary Whitrige,;’ American. ) 
(Signed) Ww. C. Burns, Missionary to the Chinese. 
Rost. Bovry, Master of the “New Margaret.” 
Wa. DeLa Portes, M. D. 

In a note, Mr. Bovey adds: “Since the enclosed was signed, we have dis- 
covered six more, landed from some ship, in the open air, some of them quite 
helpless, and I should say in a dying state. * * * You can find no person 
here who appears to be responsible for it. You go to one Coolie agent and tell 
him of it; he says, “It is not mine, it must be ———’s.” If you go to him, 
he refers you to the person you have just left, and’so on.” 
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in consequence of the vicissitudes which, from the remotest 
antiquity down to our own generation, have assailed the most 
powerful and the most contemptible of States alike, it has 
come to pass that these “ go-downs,” as they are called, are no 
longer needed for their original purpose. A trifling outlay 
converts them into secure barracoons. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the Macao-Portuguese, know that such favora- 
ble opportunities for money-making as the Coolie trade pre- 
sented would not long remain unimproved by them. In addi- 
tion to the stimulus of gain, there was something that accord 
ed with their native instincts, and indeed seemed to transfer 
them back to certain romantic periods of their own national 
history (on the father’s side). Accordingly many of these an- 
cestral dwellings have been provided with a few extra fasten- 
ings, and opened as receiving depots. Warehouses which once 
were filled with the rich products of the empire of the East, 
are now turned into stalls for plantation stock. The open 
court-yards, which once were set apart for the examination of 
samples of costly products, now form admirable places for 
stripping fellows naked, feeling their limbs to test general 
soundness, tickling them with rods, making them run, hop, and 
perform various acrobatic feats, to aid in appraising their value. 
Spacious halls which once were perfumed with piled-up sacks 
of spices and frankincense, are now reeking with the smell of 
garlic stews, cooking for “ morning and evening allowance.” 
The sons of those men who scorned to occupy their thoughts 
with any thing beneath the manifest of a rich cargo of teas 
and silks, now drive a thrifty trade in Coolies. The fathers 
were accustomed to receive orders from Ministers of State for 
specimens of rare and costly porcelain, suitable to decorate the 
tables of such a monarch as Louis Le Grand. The children 
now await commands from the petty agents of Cuban plant- 
ers, and may be seen in the common bazaar higgling with 
small peddlers about the price of half a dozen earthware bowls, 
greatly needed to eke out the scanty tale for Coolie slops. 
With so many things in its favor, it may well be supposed 
Macao soon monopolized a large share of. the trade. Dealers 
soon availed themselves of its advantages. Here Mr. Laget 
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opened his depot. Here Messrs. Vargas & Co. established 
their headquarters, and here a number of petty collectors took 
rooms for themselves and their stock. Here were found all 
needed facilities for “ putting them through.” Here could be 
obtained a sufficient number of competent keepers, lean, lank, 
hungry, wakeful fellows, with just such an admixture of Por- 
tuguese blood as made them equal to their captives in cunning 
and superior to them in desperate recklessness. Here, too, 
was a sympathizing community, ready to conceal facts and 
never liable to indiscretion in speaking of what was going on 
among themselves. Here, too, could be obtained, at any time, 
the aid of a vigorous police, whose Chief, though much occu- 
pied with his gambling and opium monopolies, could always 
find a little time to assist in maintaining order. Here, too, 
was a Procurador prepared to give a judicial sanction to the 
whole proceeding, and have papers made out in due form to 
meet the preferences of the Spanish purchasers. Here was a 
good anchorage where the large American ship could ride 
safely at anchor ; where, out of the reach of inquisitive eyes, 
they could make all ready for their slaver voyage ; procure 
their supplies of arms and extra ammunition; organize their 
double crews; build up their barricades on deck to prevent a 
rush of the Coolies aft, in case of insurrection. 

The means taken at Macao to procure Coolies, were such as 
we have already specified in connection with Swatow, save 
that every thing was carried on ona larger scale. Boats were 
sent off to a greater distance, hundreds of miles sometimes, 
to procure captives. Besides, the various operations of the 
trade were more thoroughly systematized. 

But what chiefly characterized the trade here, and distin- 
guished it from that carried on at Swatow, was the pains taken 
to give the transactions an aspect of fairness. Thus, for in- 
stance, laws were passed ostensibly to prevent Coolies from 
being sent abroad against their consent. To this end it was 
enacted that the Coolies were all to be brought before the 
Procurador (or some of his officers), and sign the contract in 
his presence. This fact was ostentatiously paraded in the 
public prints, as a proof that Macao in no way participated in 
Vol, xxviii.*—16 
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the Swatow atrocities. But what took place before the Coolies 
went to the Procurador must be made public. When a com- 
pany of Coolies were ready, they were first interrogated im 
the barracoon by their keepers themselves. Those who refus- 
ed or indicated a “shakiness,” were at once set aside to 
undergo a course of discipline. Of the means at hand for 
this purpose, bambooing, the great national persuasive of the 
Chinese, had some important things to recommend it; it was 
expeditious, but unfortunately it left marks which some weak- 
hearted humanitarian might discover and make a matter of 
foolish outcry. Starving had advantages and disadvantages; 
it left no traces, but it was slow, and sometimes despatch was 
needed in filling up a cargo. Still it was perhaps more com- 
monly employed than anything else. Whip-cord drawn 
around the two thumbs placed together, and gradually tight- 
ened, and small pieces of board to inflict blows upon the 
ankle-bones, were superadded to hasten a decision in obstinate 
eases. When at length the Coolies were all fully persuaded, 
they were then marched up in manageable squads to the 
magistrate’s office. A supple-tongued clerk ran rapidly over 
the contents of the contracts, once for all. He that had ears 
to hear was expected to hear. They were then filed along 
before the clerk’s desk; as they were hurried past by their 
keepers, each one was compelled to dip the tip of his finger 
in a saucer of ink, and impress it upon one of the contracts 
spread out before him (no matter about blanks they could be 
filled up afterward). If any one hesitated, he was admon- 
ished sharply. Sometimes his hand was taken and forced to 
make the mark. If he resolutely refused, he was not set free, 
as the law required, but remanded back to the custody of his 
keeper on some specious plea of indebtedness for money; sent 
again to the barracoon to a fresh curriculum under the whip- 
cord and mallet. There were exceptions to these cases, but 
they were when the parties were feeble and sickly, or had 
found friends to interpose in their behalf. 

Notwithstanding the care taken to conceal all these enormi- 
ties, the truth would occasionally be found out. To quell the 
rising storm of indignation, and to discover which the Macao 
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authorities were always on the alert beforehand, they would 
affect ignorance of what had just been divulged, and hasten 
to pass some new law to remedy the evil, but for which a 
means of evasion would be found before the ink was dry with 
which the ratification was printed. Thus, for instance, a 
statute was passed designed to silence the clamor raised in 
Hong-Kong about the Coolies being “locked up in the depots.” 
The doors were required to be thrown open from morning till 
evening; they were, indeed, thrown open, but at every narrow 
gateway a strong force of guards with clubs and rattans was 
stationed to prevent all egress, or even approach thereto. Of 
all such evasions of law, the authorities persisted in professing 
a profound ignorance. It seems hard to deny the truthfulness 
of the plea. The hackneyed Latin phrase says, “ 2 mor- 
talibus arduum est.” But if it be, as they have affirmed, that 
they were really ignorant of the secrets of the barracoons in 
the midst of them, there never was the pursuit of ignorance beset 
with so many difficulties before, and never did the successful 
achievement of it furnish a more suitable occasion for wonder 
and admiration. 

The efforts of the Coolies to regain their freedom were not 
abandoned when they left the Procurador. There were in- 
stances in which, on a given signal, they made a concerted 
rush, and bearing down all before them, succeeded in effecting 
their escape. But the most fearful tragedies were those which 
took place at sea.* Their efforts to regain liberty were usually 








* To the disgrace of our nation be it stated, that the worst of all these 
tragedies occurred on one of our own ships. The Waverly, from Swatow, with 
four hundred and fifty Coolies on board, arrived at Manilla, October 25, 1855. 
Captain Wellman had been taken sick just after leaving port, and the object in 
thus putting in was to get an officer competent to supply his place. It was 
accidentally reported that the ship had dysentery on board, and it was in 
consequence at once put in quarantine. Meantime Wellman died, and on the 
27th the body was taken on shore. While some of them were thus absent, the 
disturbance commenced. The mate reports that at 11 o’clock, the Coolies’ cooks 
came aft, and refused to. work unless wages were allowed them. He resisted 
them ; crowded upon them, and the bloody work began. We will report the 
case from his own cold blooded confession. “I killed about four or five, and 
drove them down below, between decks. In the afternoon I was obliged, at 


three o'clock, to get water on deck. I went down and found they had broke 
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made while the vessel was yet within two or three days reach 
of land. Their struggles were desperate. Occasionally they 
succeeded in overpowering the crew, but more frequently they 
were put down with the sacrifices of some of their own lives. 
It was always a life and death contest when once begun. 
The details of some of these affairs were continually being 
made public, but when it could be done, they were suppresed 
by the captain and crew whose interests were at stake. 

The Chinese authorities were not silent under the perpetra- 
tion of all these outrages. As early as January, 1852, the 
Prefect of Canton issued a condemnation of the traffic. Sub- 
sequently, and as the trade progressed, proclamations followed 
each other from the intendants of the various districts along 
the coast, denouncing it in the severest terms, and threatening 
the most awful punishment upon those found engaged in it. 
Nor were these threats unmeaning. Vigorous efforts were 
made to arrest the actors, and when successful the direst ven- 
geance followed. But, up to this time, they have not suc- 
ceeded in arresting the evil. Nor can they hope to succeed 
so long as the foreigners engaged in it are protected by their 
respective governments.* For, while this continues, foreign 








the lock off the cistern, and had also got hold of some of the provisions. There 
was one of them very impudent, and I killed him at four P. M. I found they 
were breaking off the forward hatch—two of them tried with all their strength 
while standing on the steps to lift it up, but I shoved them down and shut the 
hatches on again.” 

This unrivalled cut-throat, with the aid of his doubly-armed crew, having 
made all secure, left them till midnight. Wecontinue the narrative in his own 
words : 

“At midnight I took off the hatch to let them come on deck. Got some 
lanterns ; went down myself to get them up, but to our astonishment found 
they had murdered one another. They had broken the bars of the hatches, 
and had broken two or three of the bunks up to provide themselves with 
weapons. It was an awful sight to look at. Some were hanging by the neck 
—some were shoved into the tanks—some had their throats cut, and the greater 
part were strangled to death. I went to work to get them out. The govern- 
ment steamer came down, and anchored at cables length from us, and sent her 
large boat along side for us to discharge the dead bodies into. Got through 
by ten A. M. Three hundred had been suffocated.” 


* In the year 1859, the following, among other American ships, vere actively 
engaged in this business : 
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gold will not cease to excite the cupidity of kidnappers, and 
foreign quarters will not cease to furnish him a hiding-place 
when the hounds of justice are on his track. 

Most deplorable has been the effect of this trade in produc- 
ing alienation on the part of the Chinese. Bitterness and 
spite have taken possession of the public mind in places where 
formerly none but the most kindly sentiments were enter- 
tained. In former days Amoy was noted for its friendly feel- 
ings. But with the opening of the Coolie trade began a 
change in cordiality. As long ago as 1852, a difficulty occur- 
red in connection with the ship “ Salamander,” chartered by 
an English House, and which became so serious that soldiers 
had to be called on shore from a British man-of-war to quell 
it. Ata later period matters became so bad, in consequence 
of the excitement generated by numerous kidnappings, that a 
public meeting of foreign residents had to be called, and on the 
8th of July, 1859, after stating that “ the system of kidnapping 
and fraud had been revived in a more aggravated form than 
at any other period,” declared that “ foreigners going in cer- 
tain directions were not only exposed to reviling, but even 
their lives could hardly be reckoned safe.” At Shanghai, 
there were symptoms at various times of open outbreaks, and 
finally, on the 30th of July, 1859, the British Chamber of 
Commerce found it necessary to address “to the ministers of 
the three treaty powers, a request for interference.” In times 
gone by, it was only in the turbulent city of Canton that the 
foreigner was exposed to frequent “revilings-’ But the 





“Live Yankee,” Capt. Thorndyke ; “Vorway,” Capt. Major,—a large ship of 
two thousand tons burden, and said to have been built expressly for the trade, 
on board which, on the way to Havana, a bloody fight occurred with the 
Coolies, the facts of which were carefully suppressed ; “Messenger,” Capt. 
Manton ; “Stag Hound,’ Capt. Hussey,—this vessel’s crew, it will be remem- 
bered, figured before a New York police court ; “Kate Hooper,” Capt. John- 
son; “Gov. Morton,” Capt. Berry ; “Swallow,” Capt. Merton, and “Flora Tem- 
ple,’ Capt. Johnson. This last vessel struckon a shoal in the China Sea ; 
the Coolies*were all driven below; the hatches battened down ; the officers 
and crew made ready in the boats and deserted the ship, which soon after 
went to pieces, and the entire number, 800, perished. The French authgri- 
ties at Saigon sent a man-of-war to the place, but not a trace of any of them 
could be found. 
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Coolie trade has contributed largely to nationalize the spirit 
of the Canton mob. The old, opprobrious epithet of “ foreign 
devil,” mostly localized in its use, has been in a measure sup- 
planted by another more general, more contemptuous, and 
spoken with a greater emphasis of disgust —“ Pig-broker !” 
The very name of foreigner has been saddled with a baggage 
of infamy. Fresh wedges of separation have been driven in. 
New difficulties have been interposed to the success of those 
efforts put forth to promote amicable relations between them 
and the nations of the West. New barriers have been raised 
to the entrance of that gospel which alone can rescue them 
from the ruin to which the whole social fabric is rapidly 
drifting, and thus, aside from the wrongs inflicted upon the 
captives themselves, the interests of four hundred and fifty 
millions of people have been seriously retarded by the cupid- 
ity of reckless Spanish, Portuguese, and a few unscrupulous 
American and English, merchants. When the success of these 
men has been sufficiently great, they will retire from the busi- 
ness; the proceeds of the traftic they will divide between them- 
selves and the community in China. The money they have 
made, they will take with them to build palatial residences 
for themselves and children within bell-call of fashionable 
churches, but the memory of the deeds by which that money 
was gained they will leave behind them, as a sinking fund of 
reproach, from which, when, in future years, the improved 
demeanor of foreigners shall cut off the usual revenue of 
indiscretion, the Chinese will draw stigma te pay off the debt 
of hatred they will still consider due to the foreign name. 
With one other statement of great importance we close. 
In 1860, the British Government inaugurated a fresh attempt 
to divest the Coolie trade of its abuses, and draw from China 
a supply of labor for her destitute possessions in the West 
Indies. An agent (Mr. Austin) came out from England, duly 
approved by the government, and commissioned to employ 
and ship Coolies in large numbers to various West India col- 
onies. The contracts drawn up for the Coolies to sign, bore 
no resemblance to those used in the Spanish trade. One thing 
alone excited a lurking suspicion of unfairness — the Coolie 
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was to receive but four dollars per month, which seems hardly 
a just remuneration for his services, under the circumstances. 
In other particulars, it appears to be such as upright men will 
approve. Proper care seems to be taken to protect the Coolie 
from imposition, and to give him every advantage in relation 
to the selection of an employer that could reasonably be asked 
for. Such had been the odium excited by the Spanish trade, 
that the first cargoes sent to Demarara were collected with 
extreme difficulty. Latterly, some degree of confidence has 
been created, and emigrants are more ready to come forward. 
It is too soon yet to pass an opinion upon this experiment. 
Should the English government prove faithful, this emigration 
may be made a means of prosperity to their colonies and no 
less of blessing to the destitute of China. Facts in relation 
to the practical workings of the scheme will be carefully noted, 
and may form the subject of a future article. 








Articte II]. — THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD BETWEEN DEATH 
AND THE RESURRECTION. 


> _—— 
[BY REV. GEO. W. CLARKE, ELIZABETH, N. J.| 
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Things After Death, by Ruv. Joun Miter, M. A., of Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

A View of the Scripture Revelations Concerning a Future State, by 
Ricuarp Wuarety, D. D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


Heaven, or the Sainted Dead, by Rev. H. Harpaven, A. M,, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Ir is natural for man to look inquiringly into the future. 
What shall be my condition, and where shall I be, immedi- 
ately after death, are questions that have been pondered in 
every age of the world. The interest ever felt in them by 
Christians may be inferred not only from that natural curiosity 
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to know the future common to all, and the direction given the 
mind by Christianity in regard to things beyond the present 
life; but also from the fact that in every age of the Christian 
church the first minds of Christendom have at some period in 
life bestowed upon them much attention. No subject, however, — 
of any practical importance connected with the future state, is 
more veiled with uncertainty than that of the righteous dead 
between death and the resurrection. The Bible does not give 
any formal and explicit account of the separate state of ‘souls, 
and whatever be its teachings on this subject must be learned 
by inference, or from incidental allusions. 

Amid this dim light of revelation, it has ever been difficult 
to arrive at conclusions which are both well-grounded and 
satisfactory; and this difficulty has been increased by many 
forced constructions and far-fetched interpretations of scrip- 
ture; by the use of passages apparently allied but really 
foreign to the subject; by various theories advanced, and by 
certain philosophical questions. After all that has been said 
and written, still no conclusion has been reached, in which the 
pious and learned are generally agreed. Harbaugh, who rep- 
resents a large class, supposses that “the saints immediately 
at death enter that place which is called heaven.” But many, 
with Miller, hold that they go to Abraham’s bosom, or Para- 
dise, where “they enjoy immediate comfort, and are encour- 
aged with a yet more glorious prospect of happiness, to be 
revealed in that day when the Judge shall order them, as 
good and faithful servants, to enter the joys of their Lord.” 


‘Dr. Whately, however, while maintaining that the scriptures 


no where tell us what is the condition of the soul between 
death and the resurrection, inclines at least to the opinion 
that the dead, during that interval, are in a “state of perfect 
insensibility—a profound sleep.” And Bishop Courtenay 
goes still farther, in the edition of his able work on “The 
Future State,” published in 1857, and says, “Time has not 
changed the writer’s belief, that the soul of man is naturally 
mortal—being, when separate from the body, naturally inca- 
pable of independent consciousness; that without the 
Redeemer it can have no life, and that even through the 
Redeemer, it has none until the day of redemption.” 
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As we approach this subject, and attempt, amid much spec- 
ulation and error, to glean out the truth, we beg the indulgence 
of our readers, while at the same time we are conscious that 
patience and humble cautiousness are needed by ourselves. 

The various opinions held in regard to the righteous 
immediately after death, may be classified under five general 
theories. 

First—That the righteous receive their resurrection-body 
immediately at death. 

Second—That they cease to exist, or that they are uncon- 
scious, till the resurrection. 

Third—That immediately after death they enter upon a 
purgatorial or probationary state, where they are purified and 
prepared for heaven. 

Fourth—That they go to Hades, or the world of departed 
spirits, where they enjoy a state of blessedness till the 
resurrection. 

Fifth—That they immediately enter heaven. 

The first two of the above are founded on the assumption, 
that the soul cannot exist independently of a body, or at least 
that it is incapable of independent consciousness, and in part 
on certain words and passages of scripture. The third is held 
in connection with false views of the expiatory work of Christ 
and of the nature of sin; and the fourth and fifth are main- 
tained with equal tenacity by their respective supporters, as 
the authoritative teaching of revelation. Without attempting 
to discuss these in order, or to maintain any one of them, we 
shall present what we believe to be the scriptural view, and 
should we succeed in establishing it, all opposing theories 
must fall to the ground. 

The question then is, what does the Bible teach in regard 
to the righteous dead between death and the resurrection. 
We answer, 

First—That they are during this time in an intermediate 
state or condition. In establishing this point, nothing is 
affirmed concerning the locality of departed spirits, or of their 
conscious or unconscious existence; the single point having 
reference to a state, whatever it may be, the conditions of 
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which are a future bodily resurrection, an existence, and a 
difference in condition. If the resurrection is not bodily and 
future, but spiritual, occurring at death; or if the righteous 
cease to exist till called forth at the last trump; or if they are 
in no way different from what they were on earth, or from 
what they shall be after the resurrection, then can they be 
said in no proper use of language to be in an intermediate 
state. 

In regard to the resurrection, Paul declares it shall be “ at 
the last trump,” at Christ’s second coming, when “the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first,” after which believers who shall then 
be living “ shall be caught up together with them in the clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air.” (I Cor. xv: 52, and I Thess. iv: 
16.) In his defence before Felix, the apostle affirmed, “ that 
there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust;” and, in writing to Timothy, he says that, Hymeneus 
and Philetus “ have erred, saying that the resurrection is 
passed already,” which erroneous doctrine he classes among 
“ profane and vain babblings,” eating as doth a canker and 
overthrowing the faith of some. And to the Corinthians he 
argues more at length against those who held that there would 
be no resurrection of the dead, condemning their error as 
subversive to the Christian faith, and maintaining that there 
would be a resurrection of the body at the last tramp, when 
that which had been sown a natural body, would be raised a 
spiritual body, and when believers then living would be 
changed—the corruptible putting on incorruption, and the 
mortal putting on immortality. And again, to the same 
brethren he speaks of being “ clothed upon, that the mortal 
might be swallowed up (or absorbed) of life ;” and to the 
Romans he affirms that “he that raised up Christ from the 
dead, shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his spirit that 
dwelleth in you.” (Act xxiv: 15; Il Tim. ii: 17 and 18; I 
Cor. v: 4; and Rom. viii: 11.) From these passages, and 
from others concerning the resurrection:of Christ, it appears 
to be the plain teaching of scripture, that there will be a future 
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bodily resurrection, and consequently that a certain indefinite 
period intervenes between it and the death of the righteous. 

That the righteous continue to exist during this intervening 
period is equally evident. We are now speaking of simple 
existence without regard to consciousness. In the Hebrew 
scriptures is found a word, 897 (rapha), which is unfortunately 
translated in our common version, “ the dead,” but which, in 
at least eight instances where it occurs, according to Gesenius 
and the leading Hebraists of the age, refers to that part of 
man which survives death, and is a distinct name for that 
separate existence. This word, as used. by inspired men, 
implies that the dead continue to exist; and that they do exist 
is really affirmed by Solomon, when he says, “ Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it. And not only does the Old Testament, 
but also the New recognizes the existence of the soul after 
death. Our Saviour taught it when he said, “God is not the 
God of the dead but of the living;” when he answered the 
dying thief, “ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise;” and 
when he uttered his last words on the cross, “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” Paul, in his account of his 
extraordinary visions, showed that he believed that it was 
possible to exist without the body; and that he expected thus 
to exist after death, is evident from his own words, “ absent 
from the body—present with the Lord.” When discoursing 
to the Corinthians upon the resurrection, he declared that “ if 
the dead rise not, then they also who have fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished,” which clearly shows his belief to have 
been that the righteous dead had not perished, since they 
should rise again; and in the Epistle to the Hebrews he 
speaks of “the spirits of just men made perfect,” which phra- 
seology implies an eazstence separate from the body, since 
non-existences could not be thus spoken of or thus designated. 

But while the righteous dead exist, it is evident that their 
condition is different from what it was on earth, or from what 
it will be after the resurrection; for they are separated from 
their mortal bodies, 4nd have not yet received their glorified 
bodies. We thus find connected with them all the necessary 
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conditions of an intermediate state—an intervening period 
between death and the resurrection, an existence during this 
period, and a manner of existence differing from that in their 
former or their final state. 

Having ascertained the fact, that there is an intermediate 
state to the righteous dead, we proceed to show, 

Second—T hat in this state they enjoy a conscious existence. 
In the use of the Hebrew rapha there is implied not only 
existence, but also a certain state of consciousness. Thus in 
Job, departed spirits are represented as trembling, and in 
Isaiah as aroused, stirred up, filled with astonishment, and 
finally speaking. (Job xxvi: 5,and Isa. xiv: 9—12.) In these 
passages we find evidences that the Hebrews had a conception 
of a certain conscious existence after death, while Isaiah’s 
prophetic description of the descent of the King of Babylon 
into the underworld, implies, if it does not directly teach, that 
departed spirits are conscious and active. 

The practice of necromancy, or the invocation of the dead, 
against which Moses enacted stringent laws, is a confirmatory 
evidence of a general conception of the conscious existence of 
“the shades,” or departed spirits; and the story of the “ Witch 
of Endor,” strengthens us in the belief that this conception 
was founded in truth. That Samuel was actually called up 
agrees more naturally with the language of the sacred penman 
than any other supposition, while it seems to have been 
believed by all who witnessed the scene. The clear and 
emphatic language, “and Saul perceived that it was Samuel 


himself” (I Sam. xxviii: 14; see the Heb.), forbids the supposi- 


tion that all this was a mere imposture; the answer of Samuel 
was anything but such as a woman would probably have given; 
and the fulfilment of his answer points to an actual Divine 
interposition. Neither the witch, Saul, nor the sacred penman 
had any doubt, so far as we can judge, that Samuel appeared, 
and foretold Saul’s defeat and death. It was treated as a fact 
by them and by such Jewish writers as Sirach and Josephus 
after them. If Samuel actually appeared, which seems to 
have been the case, then we have here ‘an argument for the 
conscious existence of disembodied spirits. 
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That Job expected such an existence seems evident to us 
from Job xix: 26 and 27, which Dr. Conant translates, “And 
after this my skin is destroyed, and without my flesh shall I 
see God. Whom I, for myself, shall see, and my eyes behold, 
and not another, when my veins are consumed within me.” 
Time and space will not here allow a discussion of the difficul- 
ties of this passage. A somewhat careful examination of 
various views and of the passage itself, has left upon our 
minds the conviction that the translation just given expresses 
the meaning of the original; that Job without his body, in 
his separate state, expected to see God, and though in a new 
existence, he himself, and not another in his place, should 
behold him. 

But whatever doubt there may be connected with the 
teachings of the Old Testament, it is dispelled by the light of 
the New. Our Saviour represents the rich man and Lazarus, 
as conscious immediately after death, the one comforted, the 
other tormented. It matters not whether this account be a 
narrative or a parable. If it be a parable, its imagery accord- 
ed with a Jewish conception of Hades, or the underworld—the 
universal receptacle of the dead. Its general features, and its 
particular points, such as the rich man dying, being buried, 
and in Hades lifting up his eyes in torment; Lazarus carried 
by angels into Abraham’s bosom, harmonizing with a belief 
current among the Jews that the souls of the righteous were 
carried by angels into Paradise; the five brethren still living; 
and the rich man’s requests and Abraham’s answers, all natu- 
rally point to conscious disembodied existence immediately 
after death. The representations of blessedness on the one 
hand and misery on the other, can hardly be regarded as 
mere drapery without special significance. And, besides, if 
the righteous dead are unconscious, then (a conclusion which 
we cannot harbor a moment) Jesus spake a parable in which 
are represented positive untruths, and which is left on record 
in such a way that it naturally impresses the mind with error. 
And in this respect it would form an exception to all his other 
discourses. That the rich man is represented as suffering 
bodily pain, m:'itates nothing against the view of a conscious 
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existence after death, since, if it proved anything, it would 
tend to show that departed spirits are not altogether without 
some kind of bodily organization. But even this last conclu- 
sion is by no means legitimate, because it was necessary for 
Jesus to use physical symbols in order to give vividness to 
the representation, and to deeply impress the mind with the 
misery experienced. There, as well as elsewhere, the sufferings 
of disembodied spirits are metaphorically represented by 
bodily pain. 

The appearance of Moses and Elias on the mount of trans- 
figuration, may also be adduced as an evidence of the con- 
scious existence of the righteous dead. Elias had indeed 
been translated, but Moses died on Mount Nebo, and the 
Lord “buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over 
against Beth-peor.” There is no reason for believing that he 
had been raised from the dead. The soul of Moses was there 
with Elias, and in whatever bodily form he may have ap- 
peared, it was, doubtless, similar to that assumed by angels on 
other occasions. The reply of Jesus to the dying thief affords 
also additional evidence. That was a strange and inappro- 
priate answer, if our Saviour meant, “to-day, thou shalt be 
with me in a state of unconsciousness.” There could be 
neither comfort, nor point in such an answer to the petition 
offered, “ Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.” The only natural interpretation is, that the peti- 
tioner was, on that very day, to be with Jesus in Para- 
dise in conscious blessedness. Other views, founded on the 


unwarrantable assumption that the believing malefactor was 


one of those who arose after Christ’s resurrection, or on the sup- 
position that the promise of Jesus is yet to be fulfilled at the 
first resurrection, or on a different punctuation of the Greek 
text, strike us as forced, unnatural and far-fetched, and impress 
us with the weakness of that cause which called them forth. 

That Paul believed that he might enjoy a high state of con- 
sciousness, separate from his body, is evident from his account 
of his “ visions and revelations.” Whether he was in the 
body or out of the body when caught away to paradise, he 
could not tell; but he had no doubt, as his language implies, 
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of the possibility of having been separated from his body, 
and in that state having heard “ unspeakable words, which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter.” That he expected, at death, 
to enter upon a state of conscious existence, is also evident 
from his words, that though earnestly desiring to be clothed 
upon with his glorified body, yet, in the mean time, he was 
“ willing rather to be absent from the body (or travel out of 
the body) and to be present with the Lord.” Unconscious 
existence is hardly in harmony with the idea of residing with, 
being at home with, or present with, the Lord. In uncon- 
sciousness there can be no companionship, no real answering 
of the end of our being, no actual glorifying of God. We 
cannot suppose that Paul preferred such a state to remaining 
in his body and doing good to his brethren, and engaging ac- 
tively in the service of Christ ; much less that he considered it 
“ cain,” and “far better” than active Christian labor and high 
spiritual enjoyment on earth. (II. Cor. v: 8, and Phil. i: 24.) 
Such language points unmistakably to a blessed conscious exis- 
tence immediately after death, and can have no reference toa 
period at or after the resurrection, since the words “ absent 
from the body,” show that it relates to a disembodied exist- 
ence. 

Other passages might be adduced from the New Testament 
confirmatory of this view. Believing, however, that a suffi- 
cient number have been brought forward to establish as a 
Scriptural truth, the conscious existence of the righteous dead, 
we will only refer to the visions of John, in which he “saw 
under the altar the souls of them that were slain for the word 
of God.” (Rev. 6: 9.) Whatever be the interpretation of this 
vision, nothing is plainer than that these martyrs are represented 
as dead, and, at the same time, as conscious, remembering the 
wrongs they once suffered on earth, and even praying “ How 
long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge, and avenge 
our blood on them that dwell upon the earth.” The minute 
circumstances of the vision, the prayer and its answer, indi- 
cate that something more is meant than that the blood of 
martyrs, like that of Abel, cries from the ground for venge- 
ance. It points to actual facts in the spirit world, and though, 
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as a vision, its language should not be pressed too closely, yet, 
since it was intended to reveal events which would certainly 
take place, it is at least an incidental proof that the soul does 
not cease to be conscious between death and the resurrection. 

It has been objected to this view, that the righteous dead are 
represented in the New Testament as “asleep.” This, how- 
ever, does not imply, much less prove, their unconsciousness; 
for the soul, we have reason to believe, is never wholly inactive 
and unconscious in sleep. Besides, the words “ fallen asleep” 
have, for ages, been applied to the dead by those who have 
held to the soul’s consciousness after death; and in thus speak- 
ing, they never once thought they were teaching the doctrine 
of an unconscious existence. The term “asleep,” while it was 
suggested by a similarity in the outward appearance of sleep 
and death, was doubtless used with reference to the toils and 
hardships the righteous had endured in life, and to the fact 
that at death they “rested from their labors.” 

It has also been objected, that certain passages of Scripture 
teach an opposite view. The two most frequently quoted are 
Ps. exlvi: 4, and Eccle. ix: 5. If we examine these in their 
connection, we shall find that the first, “ In that very day his 
thoughts perish,” means that his worldly plans and purposes 
are cut off by death, and has no reference to a future exist- 
ence. The second, “The dead know not any thing, neither 
have they any more a reward,” refers to an ignorance of 
things which are “done under the sun,” and was spoken with 
special reference to this life, apart from future reward and 
judgment, of which the preacher speaks very emphatically 


‘betore he closes the book. (Eccle. xi: 9 and xii: 14.) 


Some have also thought, that the usual reference of the 
sacred writers to the resurrection and the judgment, and not 
to an earlier state of reward, to be inconsistent with the view 
advanced. In regard to this, it may be said that God has 
evidently not intended to reveal much in regard to the inter- 
mediate state; that the New Testament writers may have 
expected the speedy coming of Christ, and hence may have 
regarded the resurrection and judgment.as near at hand; that 
there is a real and great difference between the intermediate 
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and final state, and that the former may have been eclipsed 
as it were in the minds of the sacred writers by the glory of 
the latter; and that the results of redemption will not be pro- 
claimed and fully enjoyed till after the resurrection and gen- 
eral judgment. 

Others have thought that the doctrine of the separate con- 
scious existence of the soul is inconsistent with the use of wa) 
(nephesh) and duzy (psuche) in the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures. That these words had several meanings, is nothing 
more. than what is true of the English word soul, to which 
Webster appends fifteen definitions; and what may be their 
signification in any given case is not difficult to ascertain 
from the subject, connection, and circumstances in which they 
may be used. Every scholar, indeed, knows that they fre- 
quently mean the vital principle by which the body lives, and 
also the seat of sensation, the subject of bodily appetites, 
desires, and various kinds of sensual or animal affections; but 
he also knows equally as well, that they are used in the sense 
of Animus, the rational soul, the mind, the subject of the feel- 
ings, affections, and emotions pertaining to a rational being, 
such as, love, joy, sorrow, hope, hatred, revenge, contempt, 
and the like. Gesenius gives over fifty examples from the 
Old Testament of the latter use of w51, and Prof. Bush, in his 
work on “Zhe Soul,” presents over eighty; but neither of them 
has exhausted this use of the word. Dr. Robinson refers to 
twelve places in the New Testament where yuy7 means “the 
soul of man, his spiritual and immortal nature, with all its 
higher and lower powers, its rational and animal faculties,” 
while Prof. Bush has given twenty-five examples of the same 
use. With this import of these words, the doctrine of the 
soul’s separate conscious existence is in harmony; and it is 
with this import alone that we necessarily have to do, since 
we are not discussing the separate existence of either the ani- 
mal life, or the bodily appetites or desires. 

We have thus far been considering the state or condition of 
the righteous dead previous to the resurrection, without regard 
to locality. We now proceed, thirdly, to show that this state 
2s connected with locality. Space is not confined to this world 
Vol. -xxvii.*—17. 
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or to this life. Like God, it is everywhere and eternal, and 
sustains relations both to the physical and spiritual world. 
Wherever space is, there may be found portions of it, which 
we may call, for want of a better term, locality. We cannot 
so much as conceive our existence here or hereafter apart from 
locality, or how departed spirits can, any more than God him- 
self, be nowhere. The righteous dead must be somewhere, 
and the only question is: Are they in some one locality, or 
are they changing their locality? Have they, or have they 
not, some definite place allotted to them? Reasoning ana- 
logically, we should suppose that they exist in some place 
adapted to them. God in creation has adapted places to 
beings and beings to places. The water, the ground, and the 
air have their animals, and the soul now has its abode in the 
body, and with it resides upon earth. May we not naturally 
suppose that Ged has formed some place fitted for departed 
spirits, and that, as we are now confined to earth, which is 
peculiarly fitted for the union of soul and body in our present 
state, so, after death, disembodied spirits are confined to some 
region peculiarly adapted to their separate existence? It is, 
moreover, repulsive to think that departed spirits have no defi- 
nite abode; that they are to wander through the trackless 
regions of space. May we not reasonably expect that the 
love of home, of abode, so natural to the soul, will be satisfied 
in case of the righteous dead while they await the resurrec- 
tion? That this expectation is to be realized is confirmed by 
revelation. The Bible, we think, furnishes reasons for believ- 
ing that the righteous dead are in some locality. Even Judas 
went to “his own place;” equally, we might argue, the right- 
eous will go to their place. So far as they are referred to 
either in the Old or New Testament, they are in some way con- 
nected with place. Neither can we find any intimations that 
* they will be wandering, or without a definite residence. 
Whether they are described as being gathered to their fathers, 
or as going to Sheol, or joining the assembly of the dead, or 
descending into Hades, or being in Abraham’s bosom, or 
entering Paradise, or being present with the Lord, the lan- 
guage and connection naturally carry along with them the 
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idea of locality. That this was the impression made on the 
Jewish mind, and on the first readers of the New Testament, 
there can be but little doubt. And why any have doubted 
that departed spirits have a definite abode, we have never yet 
seen the first good reason, derived either from philosophy or 
revelation. 

The evidences of a distinct locality will accumulate as we 
discuss our next head, and that we may not anticipate, we 
proceed to show, 

Fourthly—That the righteous dead are in that portion of 
the underworld, called Paradise, and also in close proaimity to 
Jesus. Sheol (>ixv) in the Old Testament, and Hades (addy) 
in the New, designate the place of departed spirits. In their 
Scriptural use, they denote the realm of death or the under- 
world, where reside the departed spirits of both righteous and 
wicked, without reference to distinction of character, or regard 
to their happiness or misery. Whether the early Hebrews 
had any idea of the righteous and wicked being separated in 
Sheol, we stop not to discuss. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the later Jews had such a conception. To them 
Hades and Sheol alike designated the place of the righteous 
and wicked dead, the former inhabiting the regions of the 
blest, called Paradise, while the latter dwelt in the abyss, 
called Tartarus. Paradise was also styled Abraham’s bosom. 
The Jews spoke of all true believers as going to Abraham, 
and to be in Abraham’s bosom—a metaphor borrowed from the 
manner of reclining at meals—was equivalent to being in Par- 
adise, in the general receptacle of happy but awaiting souls. 

That the writers of the Old Testament regarded Sheol as 
the place of the dead, may be inferred from the general use of 
the word (see Gesenius) and from such passages as Isa. xiv: 
4-15; Ezek. xxxi: 14-18 and xxxii: 17-32; in which the king | 
of Babylon, Pharaoh, Ashur, Elam, Mesheck, and Tubal, with 
all their multitudes; Edom, her kings and princes; the princes 
of the North and all the Zidonians, are represented, after 
death, as being in the underworld. Their consciousness and 

their abode are equally implied, if not directly taught. 
Our Saviour, in the account of the rich man and Lazarus, 
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represents them both as in Hades, within speaking distance, yet 
separated by an impassable gulf, the one in torment, the other 
with Abraham in enjoyment. If this be a narrative, then are 
we taught that the place of the righteous dead is in that por- 
tion of the underworld called Paradise, or Abraham’s bosom. 
If it be regarded as a parable, then let it be remembered that 
it accords very nearly with a Jewish conception of the state 
and place of the dead; and that in it Jesus makes the concep- 
tion his own —a conception not merely of locality, but also 
of doctrine. If the conception and the doctrine involved 
were erroneous, then he could hardly have done more to con- 
firm his disciples and the Jews in them, than by forming a 
parable which naturally supposes them to be true. That the 
Jews had certain opinions in regard to departed spirits, can 
afford us no solid ground for argument, farther than that these 
views may have been derived from the oracles of God. But 
when we find them incorporated in the inspired: teaching 
itself, it becomes us to give them our serious attention. God 
must have had some design both in the use of the words 
Sheol, Hades, (underworld), and in the representations of 
that which they denote. He surely never inspired men to 
teach fables, or a superpstitious mythology; much less did 
Jesus corroborate the errors and superstitions of men. If 
the righteous dead do not exist after death, or if they have no 
conscious happy existence, or if they exist apart from local- 
ity, or if they exist not in the underworld, then it seems to us 
that the very words used by prophets and by Jesus, are 


adapted to mislead, and then the parable of the rich man 


and Lazarus is more or less adapted to teach falsehood in 
regard to fact, and error in regard to doctrine. After making 
all the allowance we can for drapery, we still think that we 
may learn from it the place of departed spirits, including that 
of the righteous dead. (See Olshausen on Luke xvi: 24-26.) 

The reply of our Saviour to the dying thief, “To-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise,” is confirmatory of this view. 
The malefactor had acknowledged his own guilt, and the just- 
ness of his condemnation, and had made personal application 
to Jesus as the royal and divine Messiah. Jesus accepts his 
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faith, and assures him that he shall immediately, on that very 
day, be with him in Paradise —the abode of the righteous 
after death. The word Paradise, as Alford justly remarks, 
“is used of the garden of Eden by the LXX., Gen, ii: 8, etc., 
and subsequently became, in the Jewish theology, the name 
of that part of Hades, the abode of the dead, where the souls 
of the righteous await the resurrection.”* That Jesus de- 
scended into Hades is at least implied in other passages. He 
himself declared that the Son of Man should be “ three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth,” (Matt. xii: 40), 
which suggests something in regard to the condition of his 
soul after death, since the mere depositing of his body in the 
sepulchre seems unsuited to his language, and inappropriate 
as a parallel to the case of Jonah, while in the sea-monster. 
“The type,” says Alford, “is not of our Lord’s body being 
deposited in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, for neither 
could that be called ‘the heart of the earth,’ nor could it be 
said that ‘the Son of Man’ was there during the time; but of 
our Lord’s personal descent into the place of departed souls.” 
Paul doubtless refers to the same event when he speaks of 
Christ as having “ descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth.” (Ephesians iv: 9; see Olshausen’s comments.) And 
though we differ from very high authority, we cannot regard 
it as finally settled, that Acts ii: 27-31, refers merely to the 
body of Jesus in the grave, without giving any intimations of 
Jesus himself being in the place of departed spirits. We 
hardly think the objection founded on Hebrew parellelism, is 
decisive. That interpretation which makes this passage teach 
that Jesus descended into Hades, is in harmony with the 
passages already quoted (Luke xxiii: 43; Matt. xii: 40, and 
Eph. iv: 9), and has for its foundation, aside from the Scrip- 
tural meaning of Sheol and Hades, an evident distinction in 
verse 31 between “ his soul” and “ his flesh,” — Jesus himself, 
and his body. Without, however, insisting on this interpreta- 
tion of the language of Peter, we think we may fairly infer 
from the other passages, that Jesus, after death, went to Hades, 





* See Alford’s Greek Testament, Luke xxii: 48, and xvi: 23. 
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and to that portion of it, called Paradise. Thus he was not 
only with man in lite and death, but also with him in the 
grave and in the place of disembodied souls. And thus, too, 
the believer follows Jesus now in the trials and sufferings of 
life, then in the blessedness of Paradise, and finally in the full 
enjoyments of glory. 

In harmony with this view are the terms used in the New 
Testament in speaking of the intelligent creatures making up 
the habitable Universe, who wére divided into three classes 
corresponding to Heaven, Earth and Hades, and styled beings 
in heaven, on earth, and under the earth. Both John and 
Paul thus classified them (Phil. ii: 10; Rev. v: 3, 13), and 
though their language may prove but little in regard to the 
righteous dead, farther than that the underworld is inhahited, 
yet its harmony with the conclusions already reached may 
strengthen us in believing them to be true. 

But while the righteous dead are in Paradise previous to 
the resurrection, they are also in close proximity to Jesus. 
Paul plainly teaches this when he says, “ Iam in a strait betwixt 
two, having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which is 
far better,” and again, “ We are confident, knowing that while 
we are at home in the body, we are absent trom the Lord; we 
are confident, I say, and are willing rather to be absent from 
the body, and to be present with the Lord.” (Phil. i: 23 and 
II. Cor. v: 6, 8). The apostle evidently expected that he and 
his brethren would be present with Christ, immediately after 
death. That it would be such a spiritual presence as he en- 
joyed in the body cannot be meant; for, while enjoying this, 
he affirmed that he was absent from the Lord. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that the righteous dead are with Christ, in 
another or in a far more enlarged sense than they were 
on earth. If this conclusion seems to any inconsistent with 
the one before reached, let it be remembered that even though 
the Scriptural doctrine of the intermediate state involve a 
seeming paradox, yet the same is also true of other Scriptural 
doctrines. Whatever the Bible clearly teaches, we are to 
receive with humble faith, though there be mystery involved 
beyond our present human comprehension. But as we pro- 
ceed in our discussion, this difficulty will disappear. 
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Of the exact locality of Hades, or of its extent, we can defi- 
nitely learn but little from Scripture. God in his word uses 
the language of men. He used Sheol and Hades as terms 
generally understood as designating the place of departed 
spirits: yet he is not responsible for all that superstition and 
carnal conceptions may include in those terms, but only for 
those conceptions necessarily included in their use, or which 
he sees fit to reveal in connection with them. That they do 
not refer to a region under our earth is evident, since the 
earth is constantly changing its position, and that which is 
beneath us at one time is above us at another; but that they 
refer to a region somewhere, we have already shown. We 
stop not to show how far the whole of hades may, in a special 
sense, be in the presence of God, since we are principally 
concerned with that portion of it which forms the abode of the 
spirits of just men made perfect. That Paradise is not only 
separated from that fearful abyss, where the wicked are con- 
fined, but is also distant from it, accords with the teaching of 
Christ. The rich man saw “Abraham afar off.” Yet even 
the wicked dead are under the care of God. They are neither 
banished from his presence, nor sent to Gehenna—the final 
abode or hell of the lost; but are at least so far in the pres- 
ence of the Lord that they are under his charge—prisoners of 
despair. “The spirit,” whether it be of the righteous or of the 
wicked, “shall return unto God who gave it.” All in the 
underworld are under his special keeping, though the right- 
eous and wicked be separated and distant, the one from the 
other. May we not suggest, then, that Hades may join upon 
the immediate presence of God, and that Paradise may be 
closely connected with the third heaven? This is rather sup- 
ported than otherwise by Paul’s own account of his “visions 
and revelations,” I. Corinthians, xii, 1-4. That he speaks of 
two different revelations, is the most natural interpretation of 
the passage, and appears evident to us from the following rea- 
sons assigned by Dr. Campbell: érst, he speaks of them 
as more than one, not only in introducing them as “ visions 
and revelations,” but also in the conclusion, by referring to 
them as “the abundance of the revelations ;” Secondly, they 
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are related precisely as two distinct events, and coupled 
together by the connective particle ; Therdly, there is a repe- 
tition of his doubts, in regard to the reality of his translation, 
which, if the whole related to a single event, would be not 
only superfluous, but improper; Fourthly, it the passage 
refers to only one revelation, it presents a tautology unexam- 
pled in the “Apostle’s writings; and, /2fthly, this was the 
opinion of all Christian antiquity, Origen alone excepted.* 

This last assertion, however, though presenting a general 
fact, is not strictly true. Origen held that the souls of 
Christians go to Paradise, which he identifies with the bosom 
of Abraham, from whence, as they grow in knowledge, they 
proceed to higher regions till they arrive at the kingdom of 
Heaven, properly so called. Gregory of Nazianzum, and 
some other theologians, supposed, contrary to the general opin- 
ion, that the souls of the righteous are at once admitted into the 
presence of God.+ But to return from this digression, we find 
Paradise and the third heaven closely associated in the A postle’s 
mind. His two visions also are described in similar though not 
identical language; he speaks of being “caught up or away into 
Paradise,” and “ caught up or away unto the third heaven.” 
The similarities and the dissimilarities are such as might be 
expected in the relation of events taking place in two distinct, 
yet closely connected localities. If then the abode of the 
righteous dead is closely connected with the place of God’s 
immediate presence, it cannot be difficult to conceive how 
Christ may be with his people after death, in another sense, or 
in a much more enlarged degree, than he was with them 
in life. 

The righteous dead in Paradise have already been referred 
to as under the special care of Jesus, This is taught, not only 
by the general assurance that “the spirit shall return to God 
who gave it,” and by the explicit deciaration that departed 
believers are “absent from the body and present with the 
Lord;” but it is also implied in the prayer of Stephen, “ Lord 





* Campbell’s Four Gospels, Diss., VI. Part ii, 21: 
t See Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines, §77,§78 and § 142. 
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Jesus, receive my spirit,” and in the language of Jesus to 
John on Patmos, “I am alive forevermore, and have the 
keys of death and of Hades.” Such expressions also as “sleep 
in Jesus;” “them that sleep with Jesus will God bring with 
Him;” and “ He is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day,” are confirmatory of the same 
view. So is also the progress of revealed truth. As God 
gave his word to men, light was shed gradually upon the doc- 
trine of the intermediate state and place of the righteous dead; 
first dimly in the Old Testament, and then a little more clearly in 
the New. In the latter, Jesus commenced by placing Lazarus, 
immediately after death, in Abraham’s bosom, which was soon 
followed by the assurance given to the penitent thief on the 
cross. New light was given through the dying Stephen, 
and greater and clearer still through Paul, who was caught 
away into Paradise and heard unspeakable words, and who 
was inspired to reveal that the departed believer is present 
with the Lord. The whole of revealed truth on this subject, 
when taken together, teaches, that while the righteous imme- 
diately after death, are in that portion of Hades called Para- 
dise, they are also in close proximity to Jesus, enjoying his 
special presence and care. 

This view also harmonizes apparently conflicting passages 
of Scripture. They who have placed the righteous dead in 
Hades until the resurrection, have generally held that they are 
not with Christ, and have put forced and unnatural interpre- 
tations on those passages which seemed to them to teach that 
truth. And, on the contrary, those holding that believers at 
death depart to be with Christ, have hastily concluded that 
they must be in Heaven—in the immediate presence of God— 
because they could not suppose that the Scriptural Sheol, or 
Hades, was anything but far distant from Jesus. And in 
order to obviate objection, they have regarded as meaningless 
most that the Scriptures speak of the underworld. But if the 
righteous dead reside in Paradise, in Hades, previous to the 
resurrection, and if that region of the blest is under the special 
superintendence of our Savior, then the foundation of the dif- 
ficulties on both sides is taken away, and apparently contra- 
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dictory passages of Scripture, and even opposite views, are 
brought into harmony, and into such a harmony as indicates 
the harmonizer to be the truth. 

It may here be objected that this view is inconsistent with 
the revealed fact that Jesus is “ with the Father,” that he has 
ascended to heaven—to the most holy place, where he sits on 
his mediatorial throne, and performs his mediatorial work. 
Any alleged inconsistency with what is revealed in regard to 
Christ as a mediator, is, however, only apparent. It cannot be 
supposed that Christ is stationary; that he is fixed like a mon- 
arch upon a throne, remaining in one place or position. Those 
passages which speak of his being upon “ the throne,” and at 
“the right hand of the throne of God,” generally refer to his 
royal and mediatorial power and work. This power he may 
exercise, and this work he may carry on, and yet have in 
charge the spirits of just men made perfect in the place allot- 
ted to them. It may indeed be a part of his work to super- 
intend and care for these souls who have been redeemed by 
his precious blood. (II. Tim. i: 12.) 

How close their relation, and how intimate their presence 
with Jesus, can only be a matter of uncertainty. Doubtless at 
times they are permitted to behold him; possibly he himself 
may often mingle among them, or from their abode they may 
ever behold much of his power and glory. Nor should any 
such conception seem strange or incredible, since he deigned 
to visit our earth, and our flesh, and to teach us even here of 
the glories of the future. If the dying Stephen was permitted 
while on earth to see him; if the beloved disciple on Patmos 
not only saw but heard him, much more might they and the 
righteous dead now see and hear him. If Jesus could repre- 
sent the rich man talking with Abraham, though afar off, much 
more may we represent redeemed spirits holding converse with 
their Saviour, since they are in close proximity to him. If he 
spake from heaven to some on earth, as he did to Saul of Tar- 
gus, much more may he speak to them in Paradise. And if 
he conversed with Moses on the mount in his transfigured 
glory, equally may he now converse with him and his brethren 
in his unveiled glory. 
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But this discussion would be incomplete did we not notice, 

Fifthly—T hat the condition of the righteous dead in Par- 
adise is one of blessedness. 

The word used to indicate their abode implies this: Para- 
dise, a garden of delights, a place like the ancient Eden, of 
holy pleasures and unmingled happiness. That such is the 
condition of its inhabitants we are directly taught in the 
Apocalypse, “ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” They are not 
in a state of trial and preparation, neither in one of purifica- 
tion. They are justified by faith, redeemed by the atoning 
blood and sacrifice of Christ, and sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit. They are purified and saved, neither by their works 
nor by their sufferings, but solely for the sake, and through 
the merits, of Christ. His work is perfect, and he needs no 
purgatory to complete and garnish what he himself has per- 
fected. So far from being in any state of suffering or humil- 
iation, “they rest from their labors,” and they are to be judged 
and rewarded according to the deeds done in the body, and 
not out of the body, in their separate existence. Freed from 
the toils and conflicts of life, they are no longer tempted by 
the false and gaudy colors of the world, nor vexed by the 
hard speeches and unholy practices of the wicked, nor assailed 
by the firey darts of the devil and his host. Cleansed from 
sin, they are no more troubled with a warfare within and a 
“body of death,’ which once caused each to exclaim, “O, 
wretched man that I am.” But theirs is not merely a negative 
blessedness; for they are with their Lord, under his special 
care, associated with the faithful of all ages, enjoying unspeak- 
able delights and looking forward to still greater glories. It 
may well be said of them, “ blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord.” 

But while their state is one of blessedness, it is not one of 
glory. They are not yet glorified. They are neither joined 
to their spiritual bodies and fully made like unto Christ; nor 
have they received their reward and entered into that king- 
dom which was prepared for them from the foundation of the 
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world. For these they must await the resurrection and the 
judgment, according to the promise of our Lord, “ Behold I 
come quickly; and my reward is with me, to give to every 
man according as his work shall be.” (Revelation xxii: 12.) 
Their state is thus widely different from what it will be after 
the resurrection. They are indeed happy and blest, but wait- 
ing for the full consummation of their hopes in the redemption 
of their bodies, and in the glory that shall follow. It was the 
surpassing excellence of the final state which seemed at times 
quite to eclipse the delights of Paradise in the mind of Paul, 
and to carry him beyond in his contemplation of the future. 
Though preferring the intermediate to his earthly state, he yet 
earnestly desired—he groaned being burdened, not that he 
would be unclothed, but clothed upon—that mortality might 
be swallowed up of life. 

In conclusion, it should be said, that while special attention 
has been given, in this article, to the place of the departed 
spirits of the righteous, because it has too often been overlooked 
or regarded with indifference, yet their state is of far greater 
importance. Without their spiritual relations and condition, 
Paradise could be no “ garden of delights” to them, but with 
these they would be blest wherever God might place them. 
While, therefore, we may dwell upon their abode as peculiarly 
suited to their condition and wants, and thus fitted to increase 
their happiness; yet at the same time, their freedom from sin, 
their resting from their labors, their holy associations, their 
intimate relations to Jesus, and many things doubtless 
unknown to us, should be the leading facts in our minds, and 
the chief object of our faith. Nor should we forget that as 
Christ is now the foundation and pillar of our hope, so will 
he be there the corner-stone of our blessedness. Thus doing, 
we shall be able, from the stand point of truth, to behold the 
effects of the gospel immediately beyond this life, and by the 
aid of revelation to catch such glimpses of future blessedness 
as in this life are permitted to us. 
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Articte IV.—WEST INDIAN MISSIONS. 


+e-- 


BY M. A. COLLIER, CHELSEA, MASS. 


>? - 


Tue history of Protestant missions to the heathen world 
presents a varied page. In contemplating this subject, the 
mind involuntarily turns to the distant countries of the far 
East. Here are unfolded scenes of surpassing interest. We 
may go back, even to the days of the noble and venerable 
Schwartz, who, when the wars of Hyder Ali were desolating 
the country, stood in the midst of these terrible convulsions, the 
representative of a pure and peaceful religion. The Christian 
churches established by the Danish missionaries along the 
Coromandel coast, are, in our day, venerable for their age, 
and the chapel and mission-house made sacred by the labors 
of Schwartz and his assistants, are to the traveller among the 
curiosities of the country. 

Nor have the efforts of English Christians to extend the 
blessings of Christianity in these regions, less of interest. 
The Serampore mission with its story of self-sacrifice and toil 
and ultimate success, despite the ridicule thrown upon its 
small beginnings, won for itself a place in the sympathies of 
thousands of Christians. __ 

These missions, so early established and so successfully sus- 
tained by English Baptists, have yielded in their claims upon 
our regard only to the wider and deeper interest awakened 
by the opening of the Burman Empire to Christian influences, 
and the labors of Judson and his assuciates and successors. 
Wise, indeed, and well-timed was the advice of the English 
brethren to Mr. Judson, that instead of becoming an assistant- 
worker with themselves, he should endeavor to enlist the 
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American churches in a new mission, exclusively their own. 

Yet, while the tale of missionary enterprise in the East 
holds attention, it is no less true that in the Islands of the 
West the triumphs of Christianity have been of equal power, 
if not of equal extent. Nowhere have the vicissitudes of mis- 
sionary life been more replete with interest than in this latter 
field. Just here, amid the sunny islands that dot the surface 
of the Caribbean Sea, whose green shores were the first to 
gladden the eye of the first discoverers of the Western World, 
have we chosen the theme of to-day. 

In following the history of the religious teachers sent to the 
West Indies by the English Baptist Churches, we but yield to 
the necessity of confining ourselves to some one department 
of labor. To multiply facts and circumstances so as to givea 
picture of the whole field, would be, in our present limits, 
impracticable. Moreover, in the occurrences which mark the 
daily missionary life here, there is a wonderful similarity in 
the experiences of the representatives of different bodies of 
Christians. Each of these missions was subject to the vicissi- 
tudes belonging to a tropical clime, to wasting fever and deso- 
lating hurricane, to calamities by sea, as they passed from one 
island-station to another, and to that peculiar state of society 
where the slave population far exceeded in number their Eu- 
ropean masters. 

At the head of Protestant missions to the West Indies must 
be placed the name of Count Zinzendorf. A young nobleman 
at the court of the King of Denmark, his attention was led to 
this matter by some of his attendants, who had become ac- 
quainted with a negro who had formerly been a slave in the 
Island of St. Thomas, from which place he had been brought 
to Copenhagen. This circumstance led to the establishment 
of a Moravian Mission among the negro-slaves of St. Thomas, 
as early as the year 1732. For fifty years the missions of the 
United Brethren appear to have been the only ones in the 
Islands, when they were followed by the Wesleyan Methodists 
of England, who established their first station at Antigua. 

The first missionary-station established ‘in the West Indies 
by Baptist missionaries, was at Jamaica. That beautiful 
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island had been, at that time, for a century and a half under 
British rule, having been taken from Spain by a naval expedi- 
tion in the days of Cromwell. When, in 1814, Thomas Rowe, 
a student from Bristol academy, was sent to Jamaica to labor 
as a missionary among the negro-slaves, he found at Falmouth, 
a congregation, already gathered, of some six hundred negroes, 
under charge of a colored pastor, who, being a Baptist, had 
instructed the people accordingly. 

But who had gathered this church? Who was the pioneer- 
preacher in that distant island of the sea? Moses Baxrr had 
been a slave in the southern part of the United States, where 
he had been converted to the Christian religion. The divine 
love which had quickened him into spiritual life, constrained 
him to make known to others that which he enjoyed, and he 
began to preach to his fellow-slaves. Subsequently, he, by 
some means, obtained his freedom and went to Jamaica. His 
exemplary life seems to have been recognized by all who 
knew him, and his entreaties that religions teachers might be 
sent to the poor people of the island, reaching England, awak- 
ened in the Baptist Churches, an interest in their behalf. This 
zeal soon found its appropriate expression in the sending of 
missionaries to that region. 

When Mr. Rowe arrived in Jamaica, he at once sought the 
residence of this old disciple. Moses Baker was, at that time, 
living a few miles from Falmouth, at which place Mr. Rowe 
commenced a missionary-station. These labors appear to 
have been begun under circumstances of some depression. 
In order to lessen the burden of his support, the missionary 
thought it necessary to opena day-school. Moreover, though 
politely received by the white residents of the neighborhood, 
he found little encouragement in his attempts to establish pub- 
lic worship. He commenced, however, a Sabbath School, 
having for its object, the instruction of the poor, including 
such of the slaves as could obtain permission to attend. 

The refined Christian feeling of this amiable young mis- 
sionary could not but be deeply wounded at the low state 
of morals prevailing around him, and among all classes. 
Anxious for reform, he opened his house for religious exer- 
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cises, preaching every Sabbath. His unexceptionable de- 
meanor, his manifest purity of character, and disinterested 
devotion to his work, did not fail to win friends among the 
better portion of the white residents. Others looked with an 
evil eye upon his labors, and to his grief he found himself for- 
bidden by the local authorities to preach. An effort was made 
by some friends to obtain permission to resume these Sabbath 
exercises, and had nearly proved successful, when it became 
plain that it was of little avail. The career of the young 
missionary was already run. Before he could be reinstated 
in his labors, he had found a West Indian grave. 

Others had, however, by this time, joined the mission. Mr. 
Lee Compere arrived at Kingston, and was followed by Mr. 
Coultart. Here he found a large number of Negro Baptists, 
of whom he remarked in a letter, that “they had been led into 
various mistakes and extravagances for the want of some one 
to teach them the way of God more perfectly.” He adds, 
“there are among them a considerable number of pious 
people.” 

Before Mr. Compere had completed the second year of his 
labors, there appeared among the slaves on several of the 
estates, a remarkable religious awakening. Divine truth 
came home to their hearts with power, and with wondrous 
strength was it reflected upon the soul of the preacher. With 
the pious of his flock, he greatly rejoiced to see numbers enter 
the baptismal waters, and with meekness and joy receive the 
solemn iniatory rite of Christianity. In broken words, elo- 
quent in their very imperfection, these converts spoke of the 
divine light which had shone into their darkened minds. 
Desiring the extension of so glorious a boon, they sent across 
the Atlantic their earnest pleadings that “ Buckra would come 
over the great water and instruct we poor negro.” 

In 1818, the mission was strengthened by the arrival of 
Messrs. Kitching and Godden, with their wives. Reinforce- 
ments had indeed become indispensable, and still, from inade- 
quate dwellings and overcrowded chapels, the missionaries 
suffered much. Calamity fell heavily upon the female mem- 
bers of the mission families. Once and again were these 
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untiring laborers deprived by death of these most cherished 
companions, and compelled to follow both mother and child- 
ren to the grave. After a residence of only a year on the 
island, one of the most valuable of the missionaries, Mr. 
Kitching, was removed by death. The next year the mission 
premises occupied by Mr. Godden were destroyed by fire. 
He had commenced a station at Spanishtown, and thither 
taken his family. At midnight they were aroused by an alarm 
of fire, and with difficulty made their escape from the burning 
house. This was known to be the work of an evil-minded 
person, a desperate negro named Tom, who ended the tragedy 
by shortly after taking his own life. In contrast with the 
wickedness which caused this calamity was an affecting 
instance of the devotion of a negro-woman to her Christian 
teachers. This was a slave, who had been recently baptized. 
As she assisted in carrying water to extinguish the flames, she 
eagerly inquired of the bystanders concerning the minister. 
“ He has been burned in his bed,” was the mistaken reply, 
when the poor woman fell to the ground and expired without 
a word. 

Amid these sorrows the missionaries were by no means 
without consolation. They believed that the great Head of 
the Church smiled upon their labors, and that under the sacred 
teachings of the Spirit, souls were being trained np for a 
glorious destiny in the future. 

The susceptibility of the African character to spiritual im- 
pressions need not be insisted upon here. The power which 
religious emotion exercises over them, the utter abandon with 
which they yield themselves to its influence, is of itself a 
phenomenon not to be thought lightly of by those who are 
interested in the varied developments of the human soul. In 
the strength of their spiritual perceptions, the actual reality 
with which objects of faith present themselves to their inward 
vision, may we not discern something of Heaven’s own com- 
pensatior for the sorrows of their earthly lot? Whether this 
be so or not, we may trace in the first fruits of African piety, 
which brighten the otherwise black darkness of their history, 
a foreshadowing of future glory. That instances of this 
Vol. xxvii.*—18. 
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same strength of the spiritual life which in our own day 
makes them a recognized class, were not wanting among these 
early converts, we have abundant proof. 

The high value set upon the religious privileges enjoyed by 
these poor people, finds frequent illustration. At the mission- 
station at Kingston, a negro-woman called on the minister in 
great sorrow. She had been stolen from the shores of Africa 
by a party of British sailors, and had grieved without ceasing 
at the separation from her parents. She was quite young 
when she was carried away in the slave ship — an only child 
and greatly beloved. Arriving in Kingston, she was still sad 
and melancholy. “God had told her mind,” she said to the 
minister, “ that she was a great sinner.” She received such 
advice as suited her case, and after a short time sought for 
another interview with the minister, “ Massa,” said she, “ me 
feel distress, God do me no wrong; him do all good for me; 
me do all bad for him. Ah, massa, my heart too full and 
hard; me eye no weep, but something so gentle come through 
me heart; den me eye fill, and God make me feel dat him so 
good to notice poor me, that me throw meself down and weep 
quite a flood.” 

This woman became a member of the church, and living at 
a distance, used to walk nine miles, and sometimes twelve, to 
attend public worship. Of a gentle and affectionate spirit, 
her remembrance of the land from whence she had been stolen 
away, and her meek acceptance uf her hard lot, is indescriba- 
bly affecting. She could not read, but was very desirous of 
learning some portion of Scripture to repeat. “Teach me 
dese,” said she, on hearing the opening verses of the one hun- 
dred and third Psalm, “em help to speak God’s goodness, for 
him so good to me poor ting; dat me no know how to tell 
him so, and him own words best.” 

Mr. Coultart writes thus, concering the converted negroes 
under his care: “ We have had much sickness among our 
members and many deaths, as also some pleasing testimonies 
of their happy prospects. A poor negro man invited me 
to the sick bed of his friend; I went and found him stretched 
upon a mattrass on the floor, his hands folded and resting 
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upon his breast, with his eyes shut, apparently in earnest 
prayer. After the lapse of a minute or two, he opened his 
eyes, and, stretching out his hand,-said, “ Ah, Massa, you 
know Adam! here him lie now; me often hear your voice in 
prayer; me often hear you praise; once more, massa, let me 
hear you voice. O, sing, sing de praises of Jesus, once more; 
and den, may be while you sing, me steal away to Jesus.” 
“ De world,” he continued, “is ready to trow me off, but oh, 
me hope, me hope, me will den fall into de arms of Jesus.” 
Another, a negro-woman, being near death, was asked, “ Do 
you think Jesus will receive you?” “ Ah, massa, him love me 
when well? Yes, him love me den; now him send sick ; 
him no going to trow me off now. No, no! now me sick and 
near de grave; none care for me like my Jesus.” 

“It is worth,” adds the missionary, * all that I could name 
on earth to witness such scenes as these.” The reader can 
believe him when he adds, “ they more than compensate for 
all the past of sorrow.” 

We have perhaps already cited instances enough to show 
that the peculiar religious features of the Christianized African, 
which, in our day, have received such a charm from the hands 
ot writers whose genius has led them to these delineations, 
were already developed under the teachings of these early 
missionaries to the slaves. From the various records of these 
island missions, embracing a period of a hundred years, be- 
ginning with the simplicity of piety evinced by the Moravian 
converts, these illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. 
In all, to a greater or less degree, may be recognized that 
intense vividness of emotion, that warm, rich, tropical tinge, 
which gives such animation and picturesqueness to the Afri- 
can’s testimony of the power of the inward life. 

In the brightness of this faith, it is not hard to recognize the 
rudiment of a fervent and joyful-hearted piety, which, when 
once the chains have fallen from Africa, the spoiler ceased to 
ravage ber shores, shall bless not only her own children, but the 
world. At the present time, when in every strange sound we 
look for the crashing of these ponderous fetters, and it may 
be with dismayed hearts dread the temporary evils which 
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may accrue, it is well to indulge in these cheerful anticipa- 
tions of ultimate good. 

Most of the instances of piety which we have adduced, 
were connected with Kingston, one of the most favored 
of the stations. Here a new chapel had been built, capable of 
holding two thousand persons. Soon after its dedication, the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated by sixteen hundred communi- 
cants. The good effect of Christian instruction was here so 
manifest that certain gentlemen resident in the neighborhood 
were induced to lend their aid in support of that which was 
acknowledged to be indisputably promotive of the public 
welfare. 

This station was soon after strengthened by a reinforcement 
of missionaries from England. Among these were Mr. Thos. 
Knibb, whose labors were soon extended to the neighboring 
town of Port Royal, about five miles distant. This place had 
been nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1696, before which 
event it had been the chief town upon the island. Here was 
purchased a house which was converted into a chapel, and the 
labors of Mr. Knibb promised much success, when he was 
suddenly removed by death, leaving a widow and infant child. 
He was, however, in a few months succeeded by his brother, 
Mr. William Knibb. The latter, in describing his own recep- 
tion among these poor people, pays an unconscious tribute to 
the memory of his deceased brother. 

“As soon as we had passed Port Royal a canoe came to us, 
which we had no sooner entered than, ‘ Please, Massa, you 

. Massa Knibb? ‘ Yes.’ ‘Me thought so—so like your brodder; 
me be glad to see you: we thought you drowned; we hab 
been looking for you this month.’ 

“On landing,” continues Mr. Knibb, “another hailed us, 
‘Oh! Massa Preacher come; we must carry something; we 
be so glad.’ 

“The next morning I visited the school. The children 
leaped for joy; indeed, they could not refrain from dancing, 
for a negro must express his joy. Could you visit this school, 
you would say my dear brother has not run in vain, neither 
labored in vain. Some of the children have excellent capac- 
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ities and retentive memories. One little girl repeated several 
chapters of the Bible, and the whole of Dr. Watts’ divine 
songs, at one time.” 

“T am much interested,” writes another from this vicinity, 
“ with the simple evangelical piety of these poor black people. 
Here are Christians of various attainments and gifts, as it is 
with you in England, but the doctrine of the cross is the solace 
of them all.” The same writer adds, “ I have found many of 
the people more shrewd and intelligent than I expected.” 

During these years of prosperity, mission stations were 
multiplied. In 1826 they were in successful operation at 
Kingston, Spanishtown, Port Royal and Montego Bay. At 
Falmouth, where, it will be remembered, the labors of Mr. 
Rowe were commenced, the interest was at this time revived. 
The place being visited by Mr. Burchell, of Montego Bay, 
accompanied by Mr. Mann, they found gratifying evidence 
that the seed sown so long ago by that lamented young mis- 
sionary still lived, and, notwithstanding obstructions and dis- 
advantages, was actually bringing forth fruit. In this vicinity 
also the venerable Moses Baker was still living on the estate 
of a friendly proprietor, Mr. Vaughan. This gentleman was 
a constant advocate and promoter of religious instruction 
among his people. When Moses Baker became too infirm to 
fill that office longer, Mr. Vaughan requested that a suitable 
person be sent to reside upon his estate for that very purpose. 

It had been well if all the neighboring proprietors had been 
as this man. Yet it must be recorded that too often it was far 
otherwise. Repeatedly were the missionaries harassed in their 
labors, not only by the unfriendliness of individuals, but by the 
injurious proceedings of the local authorities. These amounted 
once and again to actual persecution, both of the missionaries 
and their converts. In these cases the former found redress 
by appealing, through their friends at home, to the British 
government. Not so the latter. Being slaves, they were 
shielded by no such protecting power. For “the heinous 
offence of praying to the God of heaven,” were these poor 
oppressed people imprisoned, and beaten sometimes even to 
the laying down of their lives. Mr. Burchell, of Montego 
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Bay, speaks of one of his congregation, who was severely 
flogged several times for praying. The poor man would not 
submit, but resolutely declared his purpose to continue in 
prayer. “If you let me go,” said he, “me will pray; if you 
keep me in prison, me will pray; if you flog me, me will pray; 
pray me must,and pray me will.” By such resolution his 
persecutor was for the time confounded, and not knowing 
what to do he dismissed him for the time, telling him “to go 
and pray elsewhere.” 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the stations in this vicin- 
ity flourished and grew. Mr. Burchell records an instance 
which occurred at Montego Bay. He had been absent from 
his congregation, having made a voyage to England, and return- 
ed. He had been greeted with much affection on his return 
after this absence. “One of our members,” he says, “ came 
to me, ‘ Well, Massa,’ said the poor woman, ‘me glad to see 
you; me too glad; me come to let Massa see me family,’ when 
she introduced to me about one hundred persons, adding, 
‘Me have more dan dese behind, me will bring next Sunday 
to Massa.’ This woman,” adds he, “ is a slave, but possessing 
considerable knowledge of the gospel and the way of salva- 
tion, she has thus exerted herself, travelling from place to 
place, and has been the means of ‘ picking up,’ as she terms 
it, nearly two hundred poor sinners.” 

At the General Association of the Baptist churches in 
Jamaica, held at Falmouth, in April, 1831, the number of 
churches represented was twenty-four; the membership 


‘amounting to near eleven thousand. Judged by this standard, 


few among modern missions can claim in the same space of 
time equal success. This measurement is not indeed an infal- 
lible one. Too much stress, the reader is aware, must not be 
laid upon the number of the baptized. The disadvantages of 
the social position of the most of these converts must necessa- 
rily be taken into the account. An apostle has seemed to 
require this, when he says to the slave of a Roman master, 
“If thou mayest be free, use it rather.” A precept which 
accords well with the noblest impulses of the human soul, and 
has never among the enslaved, that is, the stronger and more 
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intelligent part of them, lacked for advocates. Difficult 
indeed is it to instruct the slave in al/ his duties, even to his 
master. Too often are his ideas on moral subjects brought 
into a state of inextricable confusion. He finds it not easy 
to distinguish practically between mine and thine, and his 
pathetic ** Please believe me,” interlarding his sentences, of 
itself proves that his character for truth is not free from sus- 
picion. Among the baptized of the West Indian slaves, these 
infelicities may have existed in their full force. They 
had not been moulded for generations by the influences of 
civilization; many of them were the actual natives of Africa, 
and could say without a figure, “ Indeed, I was stolen away 
from the land of my kindred.” The supply of West Indian 
slaves had been kept up by direct importation, without the 
smallest legal check, until a few years previous to the begin- 
ning of these missions, to say nothing of the illicit trade 
which continued long after. The poor African remembered 
well each particular of that frightful crime which placed the 
iron yoke of slavery upon him, and to engraft a refined 
Christian morality upon recollections like these was assuredly 
no easy task. Moreover, he was of necessity ignorant, and 
with ignorance there comes almost inevitably to the religious 
mind, superstition. But after the illustrations which have 
been adduced, we may well afford to admit all this, and still 
claim for these humble representatives of Christianity a 
respectful degree of consideration. Their Christian character 
cannot be lightly regarded. A standing proof of its genuine- 
ness, and of the wholesome moral influences which had been 
brought to bear upon the slaves at large, may be found in the 
manner in which the final news of their emancipation was 
received. While thousands in England expected to hear of 
violence, and anarchy, and rampant freedom running into 
licentiousness, the negroes met in their several places of wor- 
ship and offered up thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the 
priceless boon which they had received. Whatever may be 
said of the social and financial effect of that important act of 
the British government, the manner of its reception has 
become, along with the deed itself, a historic fact. That it 
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occasioned at the time any outbreak of violence, or drew any 
such consequences into its train, its opponents have not 
claimed. Nor can the peaceful proceedings of that first day 
of freedom be traced to any other source of influence than 
the Christian teachings which had been received from the 
missionaries. 

The year 1831 opened prosperously for the mission, as we 
have already seen, but before its close occurred an event 
which gave to it another aspect. This was the uprising of the 
Jamaica slaves, which is known as the great insurrection, 
being thus distinguished from lesser agitations of the same 
nature, which had occurred during the discussion of the slave 
question in England, in the other islands of Barbadoes and 
Demarara. The advocates of this system, who believe in its 
permanency, do wisely when they exact from the rest of man- 
kind an entire silence on the subject. Assuredly it is a topic 
which will not bear discussion without danger to bystanders. 
It becomes, indeed, to its patrons a thing too dear to be touched 
by strange hands, too sacred to be named by unconsecrated 
lips. The black, staring, shapeless idol must cast his shadow 
everywhere, in highway and street, by field and fireside, 
entering even secret chambers, but his presence must be 
unheeded save for worship, unrecognized save for obedience. 

“An idol without shrine or name, 
O’er which his pale-eyed votaries keep 
Unhallowed watch while others sleep.” 

This forbidden topic had never, by the missionaries, been 
agitated. Far enough had been their course from this. Their 
instructions had uniformly been not to interfere with the civil 
condition of the slaves. The following paragraph, ‘quoted 
from the instructions given by the London Missionary Society, 
not far from this time, may be taken as illustrative of the 
spirit which prevailed on this subject. It was addressed to a 
missionary about to sail for the West. 

“In the discharge of your missionary duty, you may meet 
with difficulties almost peculiar to the West Indies, or colonies 
where slaves are employed in the culture of the earth and 
other laborious employments. Some of the gentlemen who 
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own the estates, the masters of the slaves, are unfriendly to 
their instruction; at least, they are jealous lest, by any mis- 
management on the part of the missionaries, or misunder- 
standing on the part of the negroes, the public peace and 
safety should be endangered. You must take the utmost care 
to prevent the possibility of this evil. Not aword must escape 
you, in public or private, which might render the slaves dis- 
pleased with their masters, or dissatisfied with their station. 
You are not sent to relieve them from their servile condition, 
but to afford them the consolations of religion, and to enforce 
upon them the necessity of being ‘ subject not only for wrath, 
but for conscience sake.’ ” 

It is a singular fact that the very individual to whom these 
instructions were addressed, and who was never known to 
have deviated even from the strictness of their letter, actually 
fell a victim to the persecution which was waged against the 
missionaries in a neighboring island. Mr. Smith, of Dema- 
rara, having been falsely accused of encouraging rebellion 
among the slaves of that place, was sentenced to be hung, but 
died in prison before the day of execution arrived. 

But to return to our narrative. The subject of African 
slavery was at this time attracting attention elsewhere. Mul- 
titudes in England were examining it by the light of Chris- 
tianity, and a mighty and irresistible tide of public sentiment 
was rising against it. More than twenty years had passed 
since the slave trade had been forbidden by law, yet it existed 
still. It now began to be thoroughly believed that the inhu- 
man traffic would never cease till slavery itself should be 
done away. Vigorously discussed in the British Parliament, 
the prolonged echoes of these words of power reached not 
only the cottage of the English peasant, but the hut of the 
West Indian slave. How should it be otherwise, but that in 
the heart of the bondman a sympathy should be awakened 
with a controversy in which he was so nearly interested ? 
This, however, would hardly have issued in deeds on the part 
of the slaves, but would much more likely have been smoth- 
ered in their own breasts, but for other causes nearer at hand. 
These must be found in the intemperate language of the colo- 
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nists themselves, both in conversation and in the newspapers 
of the day. When the more intelligent of the slaves listened 
to violent words from white people, when they heard their 


‘masters threaten to throw off allegiance to the mother country, 


to seek the protection of some other government which would 
allow the keeping of slaves, they must necessarily see that 
they were nearly interested in the matter in hand. When, in 
a series of formal resolves at a public meeting, it was declared 
that “our attachment to the mother country has outlived her 
justice,” that “ we see ourselves devoted to ruin and slaughter, 
delivered over to the enemies of the country,” these resolves 
were read by certain of the slaves who communicated them to 
others. The idea that they had already been freed by the 
king, and that the free papers had been withheld by their 
owners, gained ground. The masters being about to secede 
from the king, and that on their account, they in turn would 
secede from the masters. 

Bad as this was, it was rendered worse by certain impru- 
dencies of another sort. Some expressions dropped by an 
angry overseer were remembered and treasured up. “ You 
will be free after Christmas,” he had said, as the negro lay 
under the lash, “ but we mean to get it out of you first.” 
“The king says you are to be free,” said another, * but you 
have all got to be killed.” These were mere passionate words, 
having little real meaning, but they were not so regarded by 
the victims of the whip in the hands of these same superin- 
tendents. “If we be not free, what can make him say so ?” 
was the question which went from one to another. “If it is 
ours, and they are keeping it away from us, let us take it.” A 
conspiracy was formed—not a plot for murder and revenge; 
not even for the destruction of property; but simply a league 
to do no more work till these rights were granted. Out-num- 
bering many times the white population of the island, it was 
believed by the negroes that they could by this means obtain 
the desired concession. ‘ Besides,” they argued, “here are 
the King’s soldiers, they will not fight against us when we 
only take that which their master has de¢reed for us; they will 
rather help us.” Such at least were the suggestions of the 
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leader of this revolt, who was himself a slave, and, unfortu- 
nately for the missionaries, a member of the Baptist congre- 
gation at Montego Bay. 

Samuel Sharpe, the leader of this rebellion, was possessed 
of extraordinary natural powers for moulding the minds of 
men to his own purposes, and enlisting them in an object 
which he had himself espoused. His tones were winning and 
persuasive, his eye flashed fire, as, warming with the power 
of his own words, he unfolded to his fellow slaves the doctrine 
that the white man had no right to possess himself of the 
black man—no right whatever. No wonder, then, that his 
hearers, by the confession of one of the conspirators, were, 
at the secret meetings where these subjects were brought for- 
ward, as soon as Sharpe began to speak, “ wrought up almost 
to a state of madness.” 

The Christmas holidays afforded to the conspirators an op- 
portunity of exchanging their thoughts, but the outbreak might 
not have immediately occurred, except for what appeared to 
them the unreasonable shortening of their accustomed period 
of relaxation. Three days at Christmas had been theirs by 
immemorial usage, but in the exercise of authority, the own- 
ers had determined to reduce it totwo. This further inflamed 
the minds of the already excited people, and with one consent 
the negroes in the vicinity of Montego Bay refused to turn out 
to perform their daily tasks. The news soon spread, and it 
was regarded as the signal for revolt. 

The leader of this agitation, whose eloquence had moved 
the hearts of the negroes, had little expectation of the sangui- 
nary scenes which followed. So far as his influence extended, 
he had incited the people to strike, not for revenge, but free- 
dom. Not for destruction, but for right. That all of his fol- 
lowers could be kept within the bounds proposed by him was 
impossible. Yet never did men rise to assert their freedom 
with less of vindictiveness. It is testified by trustworthy per- 
sons, who were on the spot, that the uprising might have come 
to aspeedy end, when the affrighted negroes fled before the fire 
of the British soldiery, but for the unbridled cruelty, the des- 
perate revenge of the colonists. That the page which records 
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the history of this rebellion is marked by deeds of wanton 
murder is true, but it was in general not on the part of the 
negroes. The testimony of Mr. A. H. Beaumont, a resident 
on the island, a member of the Colonial Senate, is full to this 
effect.* A few desperate spirits may have resolved to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible, and have applied the torch 
of the incendiary to the barns and trash houses of their mas- 
ters, following up these excesses by others, and avenging in 
kind the murder of their companions. But others, in instances 
not a few, protected the property on the plantations, and 
when they could do it no longer, warned the families of the 
approaching danger. 

Upon the missionaries these calamities fell heavily. Ref- 
erence has been already made to the unfriendliness of certain 
white residents to religious teachings for the slaves. The 
present furnished an opportunity to criminate these teachers. 
To their influences was laid the whole blame of the insurrec- 
tion. That some of the chiefs of the insurgents were members 
of Baptist congregations; that they had, unknown to their 
teachers, used the religious assemblies of that people to dis- 
seminate their whispered purposes, might have given color of 
reason to the arrest of Baptist missionaries ; but a special 
charge aginst them loses its force, when we learn that Methodist 
and Moravian missionaries shared the same obloquy, that even 
eatechists of the established church did not escape. 

With regard to the real state ofthe case, in respect of the 
Baptist missionaries, the sources of information are adequate 
and trustworthy Among the chief of the sufferers at this time 
was Mr. William Knibb. When the outbreak occurred, he was 
preaching at Montego Bay, in the absence of the pastor, Mr. 
Burchell, who had gone to England. Having heard from a 
Presbyterian minister a rumor of a revolt, he visited his peo- 
ple, to persuade them of their mistake in supposing that the 
king had set them free. The manner of his address to them 
the next day, at the close of the religious services, might set at 
rest the question of the nature of his influence at this crisis. 





* See Narratives of Persecutions in Jamaica, by Rev. F. Bleby. 
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‘My dear hearers,” said the missionary, “and especially 
such as belong to this church, pay great attention to what lam 
about to say. It is now nearly seven years since I left my na- 
tive land to preach the gospel to you, and when I came I made 
up my mind to live and die to promote your spiritual welfare. 
Till yesterday I had hoped that God had blessed my poor labors 
and the labors of your dear minister, now in England for his 
health, who loves you and prays for you. But Iam pained 
to the soul on being told that many of you have agreed not to 
work any more for your owners, and I fear it is true. I learn 
that some wicked people have persuaded you that the king 
has made you free. Hear me! I love your souls; I would 
not tell you a lie for the world! I assure you itis false; len- 
treat you not to believe it, but to go to your work again as for- 
merly. If you have any love to Jesus Christ, to religion, to 
your friends in England, do not be led away. God commands 
you to be obedient, and if you do not do as he commands you 
he will not do you any good.” 

These words of simple eloquence feli upon hearts now alto- 
gether estranged from lessons of obedience. A sullen silence 
pervaded the congregation, and, as they afterwards dispersed 
in groups, their conversation with each other took this turn. 
“When dem worldly buckra say we all be free after Christ- 
mas, how come minister to say no free paper come?” Then 
arose in their darkened minds the suspicion that the minister 
was bribed to conceal the news of freedom. At this same sta- 
tion, Montego Bay, the negroes had evinced the strongest 
attachment possible to their religious teachers; they had wept 
tears of joy, when, in the absence of their pastor, Mr. Knibb 
had been sent to fill his place. But of this congregation, that 
negro slave, who held such secret sway over his companions, 
was a member, and his words had turned away their hearts. 
Sam Sharp had unfolded the wrongs of slavery in such a man- 
ner as had stung them to madness ; he had also said their free 
papers had come, and they believed him. 

In a few days after this, Mr. Knibb was arrested, and, along 
with another missionary, was placed in confinement at Monte- 
go Bay. After enduring much and gross insult, they were, 
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through the exertions of a civil officer, released on bail. The 
spirit in which these arrests were carried on may be learned 
from an extract from one of the newspapers of the day. 
“Three Baptist missionaries have just been forwarded under 
an escort to Montego Bay, where a military tribunal is 
sitting, and where three rebels were tried and shot yesterday. 
Shooting is, however, too honorable a death for men whose 
conduct has occasioned so much bloodshed and the loss of so 
much property. There are fine hanging woods in St. James 
and Trelawney, and we dosincerely hope that the bodies of 
all the Methodist preachers who may be convicted of treach- 
ery may diversify the scene.” The same writer adds, that 
should sufficient evidence be adduced of the guilt ofthe mis- 
sionaries, “it would be a grateful exhibition tothe island to 
see a dozen of them gibbeted.” The editor of another journal, 
indignant that the missionaries had been released on bail, in 
an exciting article, called upon the public * to raze their chap- 
els to the ground, and then to take their lives.” 

Even those persons most friendly to the missionaries were 
in favor of their immediate departure from the island. 
But this they were unwilling to do unless compelled. The 
charges preferred against them had not been substantiated. 
Conscious ot the uprightness of their course, they were desirous 
that their innocence be made apparent. They were acting, 
moreover, as they affirmed, not as private individuals, but as 
the representatives of a respectable body of Christians at home, 
whose accredited messengers they were, and to whom they 
were accountable. They would remain, if possible, to watch 
like faithful shepherds over the remnants of their scattered 
flocks, hoping fer the return of peaceful times. 

The spirit of lawless violence now spread rapidly through 
theisland. The missionaries having sought in vain to promote 
peace, could only call upon the Almighty to stay the madness 
of the times. In the tranquil flow of common events, Chris- 
tians may be called by party names and may be the subjects 
too often of a partisan spirit. but when wars and persecutions 
arise from withont, how soon do they become witnesses of 
that oneness for which the Saviour prayed in behalf of his fol- 
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lewers. So it was now. It had become unsafe to cross the 
island, such were the commotions in the interior, the stations 
on the other side must be unvisited for the present, but the 
missionaries of each different denomination banded together, 
meeting morning and evening for prayer. 

At this juncture a company of new missionaries arrived 
from England. They were accompanied by Mr. Burchell, 
who had returned to take charge once more of his congregation 
at Montego Bay, where a new chapel had been erected.  Lit- 
tle could he have known of the state of affairs, but he found 
himself forbidden to land. Being arrested, he was detained 
on board ship for nearly a fortnight, being scarcely allowed 
during that time, the liberty of going on deck. Mr. Burchell 
remained ignorant of the crime with which he was charged, 
save that of abetting the cause of rebellion in general. Mr. 
Knibb was also again summoned before the authorities to an- 
swer to similar charges. 

Nothing being substantiated against them, they were 
liberated. Butit having been reported that Mr. Burchell was 
about to leave the island, he was again seized and forcibly 
detained. The insurrection was quelled, as far as any resist- 
ance on the part of the negroes was concerned, but the ungov- 
ernable rage of the white people was leading them to the per- 
petration of the most fearful atrocities. The island flowed 
with negro blood. In some instances without even the mock- 
ery of a trial, men were led out to the gallows, and still the 
enfuriated soldiery pursued their affrighted foes, seizing often 
times the innocent with the guilty, giving no quarter. Fora 
time the land seemed given up to fire and sword. 

Meantime Mr. Burchell was still held a prisoner, and mul- 
titudes of negroes were examined, to prove, if possible, that he 
had been guilty of sedition. It is sad indeed and disgraceful 
to humanity, to read of the manner in which these examina- 
tions were sometimes conducted. “Tell me,” said Dr. ; 
who was the oflicial interrogator on that occasion, “did not 
Mr. Burchell tell you to rebel?” “No, massa!” “Tell me 
the truth—confess that he told you so, or I'll blow your brains 
out.” Still the man declared the preacher had said nothing 
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about freedom ; at last, with the pistol placed to his head, the 
poor creature exclaimed in an agony of fear: “ Hi, for true 
massa, me just memba; night fore he go away he say some- 
ting so!”* : 

This sort of evidence was manifestly insufficient. Yet so 
malignant a spirit was abroad, that one person was heard to 
declare that, “ he would move earth and hell” to procure wit- 
nesses who should convict the missionary. Shortly after this, 
a negro man named Stennet came forward and testified that 
Mr. Burchell, and also Mr. Gardiner, another missionary, had 
told him and other members of the Baptist Church, “to go 
into the country and tell the negroes that freedom was theirs, 
and they must fight for it, and they would get it, &.” 

Here was a specific charge, and upon this Messrs. Burchell 
and Gardiner were committed to jail. Stennet was also con- 
fined in order to appear against them. With him solitude 
wrought well. In great agony of mind he sent for a gentle- 
man, a resident of the town, and confessed that he had been 
promised by certain persons whom he named, a sum of money 
if he would swear to those things. Afterwards, when con- 
fronted with these persons before the court, Stennet spoke 
out boldly, saying to them, calling them each by name, “ you 
know that you did as I have stated, and you cannot deny it!” 
And so this affair was ended. 

But the malignant spirit which had dictated it still lived. 
Having failed to wreak itself upon the persons of the mission- 
aries, it was turned upon the buildings of the mission. A 
fury for sacrel:gious destruction broke suddenly forth. The 
‘new and beautiful chapel at Montego Bay was burned to the 
ground by a lawless mob of white persons. Who shall de- 
scribe the dismay of the negroes, who had remained faithful to 
their duties and to their masters, when they saw their place 
of worship wrapped in flames! The demoniac work went on 
till fourteen Baptist chapels and four Methodist were levelled 
tothe ground. These proceedings appear the more extraordi- 
nary, when we learn that they were the work of persons of 





* Rev. Mr. Bleby’s Narrative. 
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respectable standing in society, encouraged by the resident 
gentry of the island. 

The cool, mocking manner in which these outrages were 
noticed in the public prints, should not be overlooked. The 
following paragraph appeared in one of the newspapers of the 
day: 

Brownstown, Fes, 14, 1832. 

I have now to inform you that on Wednesday we experi- 
enced a most violent storm, which commenced about eight 
o'clock in the evening and continued till about twelve A. M., 
the following day; when, strange to say, the only damage 
effected by it was the total destruction of the Baptist chapel. 
The following evening the same thing occurred, which com- 
pletely demolished the out-buildings of said establishment. 
On Saturday night, I and a few others, happening to take a 
ride as far as Stewarttown, about seven miles from this, to 
see how things were going on in that quarter, we had scarcely 
been there half an hour when a storm arose, which nearly 
destroyed the gospel shop there. I have heard last night 
that another chapel on the interior road, called Ebenezer, was 
destroyed by lightning. 

The Baptist chapel was destroyed by a severe earthquake on 
the 19th inst., but, thank God, without doing any other injury. 

(Jamica Cowrant, Feb. 25th, 18382. 


These excesses produced one effect of which their authors 
had not dreamed. Some of the missionaries, quitting the 
island where their lives were in such imminent danger, 
returned to England. Arriving at the very time when the 
attention of the British Parliament was occupied by the ques- 
tion of emancipation, they were examined before committees 
of that body as witnesses. Their statements made a strong: 
impression, and eloquent advocates were aroused in their. 
behalf. The martyred missionary of Demarara was immor- 
talized by the eloquence of Lord Brougham. 

Said Thomas Fowell Buxton, in an animated address 
delivered on this matter: “There have not been in eur day 
such persecutions as these brave and good men have been 
constrained to endure. Hereafter, we must make; selections. 
Vol. xxvi.*—19. 
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among our missionaries. Is there a man whose timid or 
tender spirit is unequal to the storm of persecution! send 
him to the savage, expose him to the cannibal, save his life by 
directing his steps to the rude hut of the barbarian. But if 
there is a man of a stiffer, sterner nature; a man willing to 
encounter obloquy, torture and death, let him be reserved for 
the tender mercies of our Christian brethren and fellow coun- 
trymen, the planters of Jamaica.” 

To the personal character and influence of such men as 
Messrs. Burchell and Knibb, was, by this means, added the 
sanction of parliamentary approval. They addressed large 
audiences with peculiar effect. There was little need now 
that they conceal their disapproval of the system under which 
they had lived. Their influence increased in the British pub- 


lie the edium of African slavery, and was among the causes 


which hastened emancipation. Men, who could inflict such 
outrages upon their countrymen, were surely unfit to be 
entrusted with irresponsible power over human beings, of 
whatever color or clime. The lawless proceedings which had 
disgraced the island lords were set down to the degrading, 
demoralizing influence of the system of African slavery. It 
was already regarded in England as a crime, and being so, 
was it strange that it darkened the minds and hardened the 
hearts of those engaged in it? 

Each returned missionary exerted a power over the body 
of Christians which he had represented abroad. In alluding 
to the violent measures adopted by the colonists, says a writer 


_of that day, “They had punished the rebel negroes with a 


violence which shocked every feeling of humanity, they had 
condemned Smith to the gallows, and thus turned the Inde- 
pendents against them; they forced Shrewsbury to flee for his 
life, and the Wesleyans were aroused; the Baptist chapels 
were razed to the ground, and the Baptists became their ene- 
mies.” The “religious public” became by these means more 
thoroughly penetrated with zeal for anti-slavery measures; 
and their united influence swelled indefinitely that mighty 
tide of public sentiment which pressed the English government 
to the decree of emancipation. 
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The sympathy of the Christian public flowed liberally, for 
the purpose of repairing the ruin which the mission stations 
had suffered. They desired the return of the missionaries as 
soon as the spirit of persecution should be quelled ; the mis- 
sionaries themselves were eager to return to their labors. 

With the act of emancipation in 1834, came relief from 
further causes of annoyance or apprehension. The ruined 
chapels were, in many instances, when the day of freedom 
arrived, already builded, and the negroes came together by 
thousands to celebrate an event so auspicious in itself, so im- 
portant in its bearing upon the future destinies of their race. 

We do not propose to follow this narrative further. At the 
height of gladness and prosperity, we leave the hitherto 
depressed subjects of missionary instruction. To follow with 
a candid and unprejudiced eye the onward history of this 
people, is an employment full of interest, but the limits of this 
article forbid its further pursuit. 
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Articte V—RECENT MINISTERIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
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[BY REV. HEMAN LINCOLN, PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
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. Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Minister of In- 
veresk, containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his Times. 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
The Life of Daniel Wilson, .D. D., Bishop of Calcutta, and Me- 


tropolitan of India. By Jostan Baremay, M. A., his son-in-law 
and first Chaplain. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

The Life andLetters of John Angell James; including an 
unfinished Autobiography. Edited by R.W. Dax, M. A., his Col- 
league and Successor. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 

. Forty Years’ Familiar Letters of James W. Alexander, D. D., 

Constituting, with the notes, a Memoir of his Life. Edited by 
the surviving correspondent, Joun Hart, D. D. Jn two volumes. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 
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Biography, next to theology, is the noblest of studies. It 
takes higher rank than the natural sciences, as mind is supe- 
rior to matter. It is above the abstract sciences, as lite is rich- 
_erthan thought. Itis nobler than philosophy, or jurisprudence, 
or history, or ethics, as man himself is of more worth than the 
tools he works with, the theories he invents, or the actions he 
performs. ‘The study is strangely neglected by many schol- 
ars, as well as by the mass of readers who have no higher 
aim than amusement. “I rarely read a biography,” is some- 
times heard from the lips of men eminent for classical or sci- 
entific research. “ ‘Dull as amemoir!” is the sharp sentence 
of the lover of fiction on an unattractive book. Weremember 
a visit paid years ago to.one of the ablest ministers in our de- 
nomination, then gccupying a position of the first importance. 
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In looking over his library we were surprised at its singular 
richness in exegetical works, and in biblical literature, and the 
corresponding poverty in literary and religious biography, 
and volumes of sermons. In the well filled shelves our eye 
could detect only five or six volumes of memoirs and one or 
two of sermons. We asked an explanation. “I have no 
patience with diaries, and loathe sermon-reading,” was the curt 
reply; and he then added: “I revel in all books that shed light 
on the Bible, and aid me in digging for its nid treasures; but 
I seldom look into a biography, and feel no interest in another 
man’s sermons.” We were more impressed by the pungency 
of the remark than its wisdom, and thought it indicated a want 
of human sympathy, and narrow professional views which 
must limit his influence. This opinion was confirmed by 
his subsequent experience, for we have known no man of 
equal mental power and enthusiasm and piety, who accom- 
plished so little of visible good, or committed greater mistakes, 
in the judgment of his brethren. 

The Christian minister whose work lies among living men, 
needs, above all others, to know men in their inward thoughts 
and outward lives; to understand how diversities of tempera- 
ment and endowment influence character more than methods 
of education; to know what force to attach to natural tastes 
and aspirations, and fears and hopes, and what to position and 
training, and society and books. A minister who studies the 
Bible, and neglects to study men, falls into a fatal error. The 
latter is quite as essential to success as the former. It is record- 
ed as one of the elements of the Saviour’s power: “He needed 
not that any should testify of man: for He knew what was in 
man.” Dr. Alexander, in one of his familiar letters, refers to 
a minister who gave himself wholly to Biblical study: “ is 
the most laborious Bible student [ know. I never saw a 
man who came so near reading nothing but the Bible. He has 
whole paragraphs of the Hebrew in his head. His method is 
to hang over a single portion for days and weeks. He never 
reads cursorily. Yet he does not produce anything interesting 
in the pulpit. He has-no history, no science, no literature, no. 
news. I think he issingularly void of constructive power; like 
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one who quarries tons of stone, but buildsnone. I think him 
one of the most devout, serious, reverent men, but strangely 
blind to everything like evangelical privilege.” (Vol 1, p 368.) 
In striking contrast with this example were Dr. Alexander’s 
own habits and tastes. He gave the first place to Biblical 
study, the second to biography, and then ranged with unsated 
appetite over the vast domain of philosophy and science, and 
history and travel, and belles-lettres. Hesays: “ Biography 
has always been my favorite reading: in this I include 
all such developments of manners and mind as one finds 
in correspondence, in anecdotes, as well as formed char- 
acters. No kind of study so excites my enthusiasm. One 
example is to me more than discourses innumerable. This I find 
in the Scriptures forcibly exemplified. The history of wars, 
and revolutions, and discoveries, are eminently dull to me, 
except so far as I find in them individual traits of character por- 
trayed. The history of opinion and of mind, is all that takes 
much hold of my feelings. For this reason, | never could join 
in the enthusiastic admiration, common to mostlearned men, 
of Gibbon, and Hume, and Robertson, while the history of 
Roscoe, and Middleton, and even the Biographical Dictionary, 
are delightful. 1am sure that no works have had so much influ- 
ence on my religious feelings, as those which give the lives of 
pious men.” (Vol. 1, p. 85). 

Several recent volumes of ministerial biography have given 
us much pleasure in their perusal, and have suggested thoughts 
which find expression in this article. They relate to men 


who all occupied prominent positions in the Christian church, 


and exerted an extensive influence; of good natural gifts, 
improved by earnest culture; whose fields of labor were widely 
remote, in Scotland, and England, and India, and America; 
and whose lives, therefore, are more than ordinarily fruitful in 
instruction. We shall give a brief sketch of their ministry 
and character, with some thoughts on the general work of the 
ministry suggested by their labors. 

Alexander Carlyle was born at Prestonpans, Scotland, in the 
year 1722, and died at Inveresk, Aug. 25th, 1805, aged 83. 
His father was a clergyman of respeciable attainments, and 
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his mother was honored for superior character and education. 
He was set apart for the church, not from personal piety or 
choice, but for controlling family reasons, and enjoyed un- 
common advantages of education at the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow and Leyden. At the age of twenty-six he 
was ordained minister at Inveresk, a small parish near Edin- 
burgh, and continued to labor there for fifty-seven years, till 
his death. He was not distinguished for profound or brilliant 
talents, but possessed in an uncommon degree the practical 
sagacity of the Scotch, a genial disposition, and rare power as a 
conversationist, and these gifts, combined witha singular per- 
sonal beauty, made hima great favorite among the nobility, and 
in literary and social circles, and secured him a controlling 
influence in the Church of Scotland. 

He is deserving of high credit for manliness of character, 
and uniform courtesy, and freedom from envy or jealousy or 
any petty passions; for perfect contentment with his humble 
parish, when he might have attained the highest positions; for 
enthusiastic and unwearied labors until death, to elevate the 
intellectual character of the ministry, and the social influence 
of the church; and for the influence acquired by the force of per- 
sonal character, which was equalled by few ofthe magnates of 
the church. Walter Scott paid hima high compliment: “The 
grandest demi-god | ever saw, was Dr. Carlyle, minister of 
Musselburgh, commonly called Jupiter Carlyle, from having 
sat more than once for the king of gods and men to Gavin 
Hamilton, and a shrewd, clever old carle he was, no doubt.” 
Like many Unitarian clergymen in New England, he was a 
finished gentleman, a true friend, a man of generous public 
spirit, and a most agreeable companion. Beyond this one can 
give him little praise. His critical judgments are worthless, 
for he pronounces John Home’s tragedy of Douglas equal to 
anything in Shakspeare; calls Adam Furguson the greatest of 
historians, and Dr. Blair, the ablest of rhetoricians an da model 
sermonizer; while he condemns Adam Smith’s Political Econ- 
omy as “tedious and full of repetition.” 

His literary errors, however, are among his more venial sins, 
for his whole influence in the church was thrown against evan- 
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gelical religion and vital piety. He had no experience of it in 
himself, and no faith in its existence in others. He thought 
of the ministry only as a profession favorable to generous cul- 
ture and good morals, and of the Church as an elevating and 
conserving power in the State. He ridiculed all opposition to 
worldly amusements as bigotry, and all earnest labors to save 
souls as fanaticism. In his autobiography there are eloquent 
descriptions of his fondness for dancing, and carousing, and 
card-playing, and theatre-going, and of his ingenious and per- 
severing labors to diffuse his lax opinions; but there is no 
allusion to any solicitude for the scepticism of Hume, an inti- 
mate ascociate, or for the reform of any companions addicted 
to vice, or for the conversion of any of his parishioners, One 
could not learn from his entertaining volume that there is any 
essential difference between a cultivated Itoman priest in the 
Augustan age, a learned Catholic priest in the age ot Leo X., 
and a polished Scottish clergyman in the eighteenth century. 
We are not certain that he was aware of any distinction him- 
self, for he records what he calls an instance of Hume’s pleas- 
antry, as if it were on the whole a compliment, instead of 
the sharpest of sarcasms. Carlyle preached on one occa- 
sion for Home at Athlestaneford Church, and Hume, who 
was a hearer, said to him afterwards, “ what did you mean 
by treating John’s congregation to-day with one of Cicero’s 
academics? I did not think that such heathen morality 
would have passed in East Lothian.” 

We have never received such sad impressions of the 
religious condition of Scotland in the last century as from 
the reading of this volume. The “ moderate” party, to which 
Dr. Carlyle belonged, became dominant in the Church, and the 
fruits of spiritual ignorance among the teachers were pain- 
fully seen in the spiritual death which prevailed among the 
people. The Lord’s lamentation in the mouth of Jeremy 
found fulfilment: ‘‘My people have been lost sheep; their 
shepherds caused them to go astray.” Jer. 1, 6. 

A man and minister of quite another stamp, was Daniel 
Wilson, born at Spitalfields, London, July 2, 1778, and dying 
in Calcutta, January 2, 1858, in his eightieth year. His 
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parentage was respectable, and the home influence was favora- 
ble to the formation of good habits, without any special concern 
for piety. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed to his 
uncle, William Wilson, a silk manufacturer, and a man of 
earnest piety. After four years of faithful devotion to busi- 
ness, his heart was touched by divine grace, and for more than 
a year he lived in a state of great anxiety, oppressed with 
profound convictions of sin alternating with hopes of accep- 
tance with God. At length the dark cloud lifted, and his 
heart was filled with serene peace. Such an experience gave 
him a deep insight into the word of God, made him, 
throngh life, an unwavering believer in Calvinistic doctrines, 
and prepared him for great usefulness. It is God’s method of 
training those whom he calls to severe toils in the Church. 
Such thinkers and workers as Augustine and Luther, and 
Knox and Bunyan, and Whitefield and Edwards, are born 
into the kingdom with strong crying and tears. 

After Mr. Wilson’s conversion, the indomitable energy, 
which was the prime quality of his character, found full devel- 
opment. He burned at once the sceptical and fictitious works 
in which he had taken delight, and though confined in the 
warehouse from six in the morning till eight at night, spent 
half the night in reading the Bible and religious books. He 
longed to give himself to the work of the ministry, and at 
length obtained a release from his apprenticeship, and by 
studying fifteen hours a day, prepared himself in six months 
to enter Oxford. For three years he was a model student, 
devoting even his vacations to laborious reading, passed all 
the examinations with exemplary honor, and won the Univer- 
sity prize tor English composition. 

Before completing his University course he accepted a 
curacy at Chatham, trom Rev. Richard Cecil, and release from 
study was followed by an immediate entrance on his new 
duties.. From that time forward he was a workman needing 
not to be ashamed ; and for nearly sixty years, intellect and 
heart, and time and fortune were devoted, with an apostolical 
zeal, to winning men to Christ. His life is a good study to all 
ministers aspiring to usefulness, and an eloquent rebuke to all 
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inclined to indolence. His marvellous energy assured him 
the highest success in every department of professional labor. 
At Chatham he visited the huts of the poor parishoners with 
such frequency and affection, that Mr. Cecil called him “the 
Apostle Wilson.” At St. John’s Chapel, London, his impas- 
sioned eloquence in the pulpit drew crowds of hearers from 
the first circles of the metropolis, many of whom became sin- 
cere Christians; and at one season of confirmation three hun- 
dred and twenty-five from his congregation were presented to 
the Bishop. At Islington, his tender sympathy for the 
unchristianized masses, and the magnetism of his personal 
influence, led to the erection of three large churches, and 
gave an impulse to chapel building which has since yielded 
wonderful results. In India the extent and fidelity of his 
diocesan labors almost surpass belief. No bishop in the ancient 
Church surpassed him; few missionaries in modern times 
have rivalled him. Even the zeal of Xavier, the Jesuit 
saint, wanes before the holy fervor of Wilson, who for a quar- 
ter of a century after the meridian of life was past, gave him- 
self to the salvation of India, and found joy “in journeyings 
oft, in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by the 
heathen, in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness.” There is a moral 
sublimity in the spectacle of an aged veteran, nearly eighty, 
setting out on a long and hard diocesan tour, extending into 
savage regions, beyond all civilized comforts, dedicating the 
portions of Burmah just conquered to Christ and his Church; 
laying the foundation for new churches, and establishing new 
mission stations; infusing his own zeal into the Governor- 
General and other officials; giving himself in Ceylon toa 
careful reading of all works on the pear! fishery, that he might 
write a new and appropriate sermon for the pearl-divers on 
the pearl of great price; and coming back to die, feeling that 
his life’s work was ended, and the crown of faithful service 
won. 

It seems impossible that Dr. Carlyle and Bishop Wilson 
could have been preachers of the same gospel; the one living 
for personal gratification, and finding his highest pleasure in 
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worldly amusements, in carousals at taverns with wits and 
sceptics, and in literary culture; the other renouncing ease 
and self-enjoyment to save sinners and plant the Church in 
heathen lands; the one, like Balaam, setting a high value on 
the gifts and favor of a monarch; the other, like Moses, 
esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treas- 
ures in Egypt; the one, like Demas, loving the things of this 
present life, and living to enjoy them; the other, like Paul, 
counting all worldly things as worthless, to win Christ. The 
one or the other made a fatal mistake, for both cannot hope to 
wear the crown in heaven, and hear the welcome, “Well done! 
good and faithful servant.” 

John Angell James is a name honored and beloved in 
America as in England, and in the voluminous pages devoted 
to his life, he appears worthy of all honor, as a man of God, 
without reproach, of sincere piety, and tender charity, and 
holy zeal; an able and faithful preacher, and a pastor whose 
wisdom and usefulness are rarely equalled. He was born at 
Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, June 6, 1785, and died at 
Birmingham, October 1, 1859, after a pastorate of fifty-four 
years. His father was not a pious man, but his mother had 
a warm Christian heart, and was a member of a Baptist 
church, though the family attended worship at an Indepen- 
dent chapel. His educational advantages were scanty and of 
inferior quality, and little improved, and he was known at 
school as a jovial boy, over-fond of fighting. At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed to a linen-draper in the town of 
Poole, and there, by association with a pious cobbler, whose 
little shop was a bethel, was led toa life of piety. His views 
of sin were not profound, nor his sense of personal guilt pun- 
gent; and it sounds strangely in the life of one whose later 
years were governed by a Puritanic scrupulousness, to read 
that he went to an election ball while seeking religion; and 
took an active part in dancing in a social company after he 
had begun to preach; and did not unite with a church till he 
had commenced his studies for the ministry. 

Soon after conversion he engaged heartily in Sunday School 
labors, and felt an inward call to the work of the ministry, but 
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his father long refused assent to a release from his apprentice- 
ship. At length this desired boon was obtained, and he 
eagerly placed himself under the care of Dr. Bogue, at Gos- 
port, who, in addition to his pastoral labors, educated many 
young men for the ministry. For the character and ability 
of this theological teacher, he always cherished a tender 
regard, but the instructions he rated at an infinitesimal value. 
He could never speak of them with respect, scarcely even 
with patience; and bitter regrets for his own wasted time 
made him an eloquent advocate of a thorough ministerial edu- 
cation. Two months after commencing study at Gosport, he 
was sent out to preach in neighboring churches; in two years 
he received a call from the Independent Church in Birming- 
ham; and in less than three years, at the age of twenty, was 
settled as its pastor. 
His success was at first doubtful, for a good voice and per- 
son, a natural eloquence, and great energy, made up the 
brief inventory of his ministerial gifts. His attainments were 
of moderate ampunt and quality, his experience more limited 
than his knowledge, and his piety remarkable neither for 
depth nor fervor. Of such unpromising material was built up 
a character and ministry of extraordinary strength and worth. 
The process is worthy of study by every pastor. Who need 
despair of success, if a young man, of ordinary ability and 
scanty equipments, can fill an important pulpit for more than 
half a century, with honor and growing usefulness, and by his 
writings make his name known and his power elt wherever 
the English tongue is spoken? Mr. James’s ministry is 
quite as memorable for inherent worth and abundant fruit, as 
Dr. Spring’s, of the Brick Church, N. Y.; and its success was 
due, under God, to a professional zeal that never cooled, an 
industry that never tired, and an energy that nothing could 
daunt. His church grew to a membership exceeding one 
thousand ; its liberality increased ina larger ratio than its num- 
bers, and its intelligence and activity in equal measure. But 
his usefulness was not limited to his own parish. In all the 
benevolent operations of the day, his voice was heard and his 
energy felt; in educational movements his influence was gen- 
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erous and extensive, and in the formation of the Evangelical 
Alliance no agency was more potent than his own. When at 
length he died, all good men in England and America 
mourned for him; and his fellow citizens of Birmingham paid 
greater respect to his memory than to their most distinguished 
magistrates. One feels instinctively that John Angell James 
made full proof of his ministry. 

James Waddel Alexander, the last on the list we propose 
to notice, deserves perhaps the highest place. In native tal- 
ent, and broad and elegant culture, he outranked them all, 
while in avidity of study, and professional zeal, and untiring 
industry, and the extent and quality of his labors, he was cer- 
tainly second to none. We feel a national pride in claiming 
Dr. Alexander as an American pastor; and with such a rep- 
resentative, the American pulpit will not suffer in comparison 
with that of any nation. He was born in Louisa Co., Virginia, 
March 13, 1804, and died in New York, July 31,1859. His 
grandfather and father were both eminent clergymen, and the 
latter is held in reverence as one of the ablest and best men 
in the Presbyterian Church; and his brother, J. Addison 
Alexander, was honored for many years as the most learned 
and profound linguist in the body. Of this distinguished 
family, James may be regarded as the flower and chief 
ornament. 

His gifts, naturally of the first order, were developed in 
rare harmony by wise and patient and extensive culture. The 
best educational advantages surrounded him at Princeton, 
and the most stimulating influences at his own fireside. The 
training of able teachers, the study of great authors, and the 
society of enthusiastic scholars, kindled in his youthful blood 
a passion for learning, which grew till death by what it fed 
on. His greed for books was insatiate, and his power of 
reading and absorption almost incredible. No work of any 
value seemed to elude his observation, and nothing read 
escaped his retentive memory. Dr. Hodge, in a funeral ser- 
mon, spoke in no extravagant terms of his acquirements : 


“ Probably no minister in our Church was a more accomplished scholar. He 
was familiar with English literature in all periods of its history, He cultiva- 
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ted the Greek and Latin, French, German, Italian and Spanish languages, not 
merely as a philologist, but for the treasures of knowledge and taste which 
they contain. To this wide compass of his studies is, in good measure, to be 
referred many of his characteristics as a writer, the abundance of his literary 
allusions, his curious felicity of expression, and the variety of his imagery. 


“It was, however, not only in the department of literature that Dr. Alexan- 
der was thus distinguished. He was an erudite theologian. Few men were 
more conversant with the writings of the early fathers, or more familiar with 
Christian doctrine in all its phases. Theology and Philosophy are so related, 
that devotion to the former involves of necessity the cultivation of the latter. 
Dr. Alexander was, therefore, at home in the whole department of philosophi- 
cal speculation. His last publication was an able exposition of the views of 
the metaphysicians of the middle ages, on one of the most important questions 
in Mental Science.” 


Attainments so extensive and accurate, excite surprise 
when one gives his whole time to study. They seem marvel- 
lous in one who, during the larger half of his public life, was 
a laborious pastor, devoting more than ordinary time to the 
spiritual watch-care and training of his flock, and to elabo- 
rate preparation for the pulpit. His letters give an insight 
into the tenderness of his solicitude for his people, his consci- 
entious devotion to their interests, and his fruitfulness in 
resources for their wise nurture, and are full of valuable sug- 
gestions to pastors burdened with similar anxieties. He took 
a prominent part also in public movements, and had a respon- 
sible share in the benevolent agencies of the day, though he 
felt little sympathy with anniversary gasconading, and 
doubted, like Robert Hall, whether platform excitements were 
quite in harmony with the Saviour’s law, that “the kingdom 
of Heaven cometh not with observation.” 

_ Dr. Alexander, in addition to other labors, was a prolific 
writer. Few men who make literature a profession, keep their 
pens so steadily at work. His brain was perpetually teem- 
ing with plans for new books. His mind stored with the rich- 
est fruits of study, felt a constant need of opening its stores 
for the good of others. No kind of literary labor was too 
arduous, none that promised usefulness was counted beneath 
him. In addition to volumes of Sermons and “ Thoughts on 
Preaching ” (the best treatise on Homiletics within our knowl- 
edge), and a memoir of his father, he prepared some of the 
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best volumes in the catalogue of the American Tract Society, 
and between thirty and forty works for the American Sunday 
School Union. He contributed to the Princeton Review 
many of its ablest articles, in some years furnishing a paper 
for every number, and his literary and religious articles in the 
Newark Advertiser, Princeton Magazine, American Messen- 
ger, New York Observer, Presbyterian, and Sunday School 
Journal, etc. etc., would fill many volumes. How any man 
could accomplish all this, without encroaching on time due to 
rest or study; how he could stand, by general confession, in 
the first rank of scholars, and preachers, and pastors, and yet 
contribute to the press a larger amount of valuable material 
than most professional authors, is a problem we cannot under- 
take to solve, except by his own statement, “not only do 
busiest men do the most, but our busiest times are those in 
which we work most extra.” 

We confess our great obligations to the biography of Dr. 
Alexander, as contained in his letters. It is a unique work, 
unfolding his character without reserve, in a familiar corres- 
pondence with a single friend, extending over forty years. 
The letters are models; more pithy than Cowper’s, richer than 
Byron’s, of deeper insight and wider range than Dr. Arnold’s, 
as suggestive as John Foster’s, without any tinge of his mis- 
anthropy. They give a portrait of one who combined high 
excellencies with few faults, and approached as near a model 
of ministerial character as may be looked for in a frail 
mortal. Learned without dogmatism; orthodox without a 
shade of bigotry; of Puritan devoutness blended with a cheer- 
ful humor; an enthusiastic student, an attractive preacher, a 
zealous pastor, a prolific writer, who touched nothing he did 
not adorn, Dr. James Alexander deserves to stand as the 
highest type of an American minister. He magnified his 
office, and many inspired to higher aims by his example will 
rise up and call him blessed. We suspect the eulogy of Dr. 
Hodge is richly merited : 


“Dr, Alexander’s preéminence was due, not to any one gift alone ; not to his 
natural abilities, to his varied scholarship, to his extensive theological knowl- 
edge and religious experience; not to his divine unction, or to his graces of 
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elocution. It was the combination of all these which made him not of first the 
orators to hear on rare occasions, but the first of preachers to sit under, month 
after month, and year after year.” 


A few thoughts suggest themselves naturally, in review of 
the labors of these distinguished clergymen : 

First.—The importance of a thorough preparation for the 
work of the ministry—tThe superior advantages enjoyed by 
Dr. Carlyle in his course of education, gave him a high rank 
in the Church of Scotland, and assured the influence which he 
wielded from the beginning of his public work. Dr. Alexan- 
der was largely indebted to the same circumstance for the 
facility with which he adapted himself to different depart- 
ments of labor, and the brilliant success he attained in them 
all. John Angell James, on the other hand, always deplored 
the meagreness of his educational privileges, and felt that his 
power and usefulness had been crippled for life, and that no 
subsequent toil could repair his losses. 

Many candidates for the ministry are impatient of the delay 
incident to long and faithful study. A professional training 
of nine or ten years, absorbing some of the best years of life, 
looks to them like a criminal waste of time, and a loss of 
working power. The fields white for the harvest invite them 
to put in the sickle and reap, and they leave the work of prep- 
aration half finished, and rush with impetuous zeal into the 
thickest of the toil. The mistake is generally a fatal one, and 
after a brief success, which excites large hopes in themselves 
and others, they lose their power with the freshness and buoy- 
ancy of youth, and are left to bitter regret for their unwise 


‘haste. If the Saviour, in view of the brief term of his min- 


istry, could postpone its commencement to his thirtieth year, 
no prudent man need fear that he is guilty of criminal delay 
in spending a long term of years to qualify himself richly for 
his life-work. With the constant pressure on pastors in our 
day, it is impossible to repair the negligencies of previous 
study. Losses then incurred go with one to the grave. 
Richard Cecil gave good advice to Daniel Wilson, who, like 
a restive war-horse, snuffed the battle from afar, and found it 
hard to submit to bit and bridle: 
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“ Whoever would succeed ip his general interpretations of Scripture, and 
have his ministry that of a workman who needeth not to be ashamed, must be 
a laborious man. What can be produced by men who refuse to labor? A 
few raw notions, harmless perhaps in themselves, but false as stated by them. 
What then should a young minister or candidate for the ministry do? His 
office says, ‘Go to your books; go to retirement ; go.to prayer.’ ‘No, says 
the enthusiast, ‘go to preach; go and be a witness!’ A witness of what ? 
He don’t know.” 


The age of miraculous gifts is past, and he who rushes un- 
qualified into the sacred office, often finds himself put to con- 
fusion, like Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, who outran his fel- 
low-messenger, but had no intelligible message for King 
David. 

It admits, we think, of little doubt, that the best prepara- 
tion for ministerial duty is to be found in the regular course 
of collegiate and theological study, arranged by the wise judg- 
ment and liberality of Christians in our generation. That 
evils are incidental to such a course every observer must 
admit. There is danger of too much theory and too little 
practice; of a cultivation of the intellect to the neglect of the 
heart; of the growth of a professional enthusiasm without an 
earnest piety. The scholastic world within Seminary walls 
may differ widely from the world of stern struggle into which 
the young minister must enter, and the most successful stu- 
dent does not always make the most successful minister. But 
graver and more numerous objections lie against any substi- 
tute. Some able men have advised a return to the old system 
of study with experienced pastors. The policy, if desirable, is 
an impossible one. Its day has gone by, and cannot return. 
The attempt would be as fruitless as to substitute the old 
coaches for locomotives, because the latter have introduced 
many new perils. No wise pastor, understanding the vast 
range of study opened to the ministry of our day, would 
attempt to instruct young men in all important branches. He 
sees too clearly the wisdom of the division of labor at Theo- 
legical Seminaries, by which able men give themselves toa 
mastery of particular studies. It is impossible for any one 
man to keep abreast of the rapid progress of the age in sacred 


learning, and qualify himself to guide eager and aspiring 
Vol. xxvii.*—20. 
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minds. Mr. James’s experience at Gosport dispels all such 
illusions. Dr. Bogue was a man of ability, a hard student, 
and an experienced pastor. He was regarded by his Indepen- 
dent brethren as one eminently fitted to initiate young men 
into the work of the ministry. He gave himself with a gen- 
erous enthusiasm to this task for many years, and some of the 
best ministers in England passed under his care. But Mr. 
James, who was not scholarly in his tastes, and on that ac- 
count a more lenient judge, never referred to the years spent 
at Gosport withont bitter regrets, or sharp sarcasms. His lan- 
guage is very earnest: 

“In looking back upon the time I spent at Gosport, I often feel much aston- 
ishment and deep regret. in whatever things the moderns are inferior to their 
progenitors, they certainly are beyond them in the management of collegiate 
matters.” “When I think of the advantages enjoyed by the students of our 
own time, in the present improved system of education in our colleges, and 
recollect that in some cases they have six years to pursue their studies, I could 
almost weep to think of my own disadvantages. When I see what men are 
now presiding over the studies of our colleges, it seems to me as if now I could 


gladly go and sit down at their feet, to repair, at the approaching end of my 
course, the disadvantages I suffered at its commencement.” (pp. 48, 53.) 


This is the judgment, not of a scholar whose intellectual 
tastes might bias him unduly, but of an earnest practical 
pastor, distinguished above most of his contemporaries for 
sterling common sense and shrewd discernment, and his 
opinion, in view of his own experience, is almost decisive. 

Nor have we any personal doubt that Theological Seminaries 
have added to the effectiveness of the ministry, as well as to 
its learning. It might be invidious to make comparisons in 

“our own country, and we refer, therefore, to the history of the 
Free Church in Scotland, in illustration of their power. 
When Dr. Chalmers resigned his pulpit in Glasgow to accept 
the chair of moral philosophy at St. Andrews, and subsequently 
the chair of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, many 
good men wept. They thought the greatest preacher in Scot- 
land was burying his talent. It seemed almost sacrilege to 
them for a minister, who had Glasgow at his feet, to give him- 
self to the instruction of a few students within college walls. 
But the issue proved their narrow views and want of discern- 
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ment. Chalmers, by his enthusiasm in study, and high theol- 
ogy, and impassioned eloquence, and devout piety, changed 
the character of the Scottish ministry. The majority of the 
clergy had been lax in theological views, lukewarm in piety, 
and tame in pulpit delivery. The influence of Carlyle and 
Robertson and Blair still lingered in the church, and paralyzed 
its power. But a new spirit was breathed into the body with 
the advent of Chalmers to the lecture-room. The young men 
revered his intellectual power, hung with delight on his teach- 
ings, were thrilled with his intense earnestness, and went into 
the pulpit to be inspired by his example. A new race of 
ministers sprung up in the church, every pulse throbbing with 
warm blood, every heart aglow every nerve at its highest 
tension. The exodus from the establishment in 1843 of more 
than 400 ministers—the grandest act of our century — bore 
witness to the influence of his teachings; and the subsequent 
history of the Free Church, with its noble body of pastors, 
eminent alike for sound learning, and fiery eloquence, and 
parochial visitation, is the best monument to his labors at 
Edinburgh. 

If one doubts whether a thorough theological training pre- 
pares for the practical duties of the ministry, he may have all 
doubt removed by the experience of the Free Church. Dr. 
Alexander, in his visit to Scotland, said he never heard such 
preaching, and never saw such systematic and persevering 
parochial labor. And one of the leaders of the Church, in 
expressing his own view of the worth of careful theological 
study, declared that if the Scottish system had been introduced 
at Oxford, it would have saved the English Church from the 
vagaries of Puseyism, and the subsequent rebound into the 
infidelity of the “ Essays and Reviews.” 

Secondly— These biographies teach the value of hard study 
in the work of the ministry. No gifts of genius or talent, and 
no degree of cultivation or attainment, can supply the want of 
patient toil in the study. “Genius,” said Napoleon, “is a 
love for hard work. The chief difference between a genius 
and a fool lies in a love for work, and in power of application.” 
The ministers whose lives we have sketched, were all accus- 
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tomed to work.. Dr. Carlyle read all books within his reach, 
and elaborated his sermons with great care. Mr. Wilson often 
spent fifteen hours a day in the study, and would not tolerate 
interruptions from visitors, unless their business was of the 
first importance. One of his best friends and parishoners, 
Basil Woodd, who had a great love for social gossip, used to 
complain of Mr. Wilson’s summary method of dismissing 
him ; “ When I go to see Mr. Wilson, before I have well set- 
tled myself in the chair, and got into conversation, I hear 
him say, ‘ Good-bye, dear Basil Woodd; here is your hat, and 
here is your umbrella” ” The example might be imitated 
with advantage by many pastors whose best hours are wasted 
in aimless calls from idle men and women. 

Mr. James made the preparation of sermons the burden of 
his week’s labor during the whole of his long pastorate. 
Nothing could divert him from this duty. His colleague says, 
“He permitted no side-pursuits to divert his strength, 
or abate his enthusiasm. Theological reading, literary work, 
ecclesiastical business, social pleasures, were forbidden to 
encroach on the time claimed by his sermons. With some 
preachers preaching seems a mere parenthesis in their lives, 
interrupting the pursuits to which they give most of their 
energy and nearly all their heart; Mr. James expended his 
utmost resources in making his sermons attractive and power- 
ful.” He generally entered his study at seven o’clock, and 
continued in it till ten at night, except in the intervals devoted 
to meals and exercise. Monday he gave to pastoral visits, 
but rarely allowed them to encroach on study on other days, 
except in cases of sickness or affliction. He would not dine 
or sup out socially, unless the circumstances were peculiar and 
imperative, regarding it as a waste of valuable time. To 
maintain an acquaintance with his people, and secure a place 
in their affections, he divided the parish into twelve sections, 
under the direction of energetic leaders, and invited each sec- 
tion in turn to a tea-party in his vestry. 

Dr. Alexander was an enthusiastic student till death, but he 
gave less time to direct preparation for the pulpit, and far 
more to exegetical study and to classical and general litera- 
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ture. It is not easy to decide which course is the wiser one. 
Dr. Alexander had greater power over cultivated minds, and 
the vast range of his studies gave a rich variety and freshness 
to his sermons. Dr. Hodge says, “Hence the remarkable 
variety which characterized his preaching—which was some- 
times doctrinal, sometimes experimental, sometimes historical, 
sometimes descriptive or graphic, bringing Scriptural scenes 
and incldents as things present befvre the mind; often exeget- 
ical, unfolding the meaning of the Word of God in its own 
divine form.” But his sermons do not impress us as a fair 
index of his power. He always seems to hold in reserve an 
intellectual strength which might have been expended on the 
sermons with great profit. We are never concscious in read- 
ing them that the author is fully girded for the task, and brain 
and heart are coining themselves into thought, and the life- 
blood is oozing into earnest words. We find more of intel- 
lectual power in his “Thoughts on Preaching” and in his 
“Familiar Letters,” than in his published sermons. On the 
other hand Mr. James’s sermons are instinct with life; mind 
and heart are all aglow, and one feels that the preacher is ter- 
ribly in earnest, and is putting forth all the power in him to 
transfuse his thoughts and feelings into other hearts. 
Examples of such unwearied application ought to rebuke 
sluggards and inspire the diligent to greater zeal. Many 
influences conspire to depress intellectual enthusiasm in the 
ministry of our day, and to lower the standard of attainment. 
Some pastors find themselves without intellectual associates 
to share their studies and sympathize with their mental strug- 
gles, and as the fire of a single coal, however brilliant, gradu- 
ally smoulders and expires unless in contact with others, their 
zeal wanes until lost beyond recovery. Some, remote from 
libraries, and with scanty salaries which allow no outlay for 
valuable books, have no suitable fuel to feed the mental fires 
within, which gradually go out. Others, finding that sermons 
which cost the most labor are not appreciated by the people, 
while those hastily prepared are overvalued, gradually lower 
their ideal, and content themselves with pulpit efforts that 
never tax the best powers of brain or heart. Others still, 
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fretted by insufticient incomes, or weakened by sickness, or 
disappointed in their fields of labor, or absorbed in visiting 
and parochial duties, lose heart, abandon hopes of eminent 
success, and settle into a mental stupor and spiritual apathy 
from which no stimulus can arouse them. It is painful to 
notice how many young men of fine talent and culture, and 
high promise, having in them the material for making great 
preachers, by a neglect of hard study, settle into mediocre 
men, and exhibit in later life scarcely a vestige of their early 
power. 

Nothing can supply to a minister the task of inflexible 
habits of hard study; study which taxes the brain and makes 
rest sweet; study which exhausts the body, and drives it to 
active exercise for refreshment; study which grapples with 
the great truths of the Bible, and masters them, and makes 
them plain to the people. Such study, inspired by love to 
Christ and to his work, will make the weakest man strong, 
and its neglect will make the strongest man weak. Such 
habits can resist the pressure of all temptation, from a love of 
society, or a taste for literary pursuits, or a clamor in the par- 
ish for excessive visiting. The first and chief duty of the 
minister is to preach the word; and to enlarge his resources 
and increase his ability for this work, should be his unflinch- 
ing purpose. All else is subordinate, all other success is 
insufficient. 

Dr. Alexander, in one of nis letters, deplores the low aims 
of many country pastors. He says: 

“QO that our country ministers would only aim at more 
learning and piety. Most of the great Puritans were in the 
provinces. So it was in old New England. But our country 
pastors think themselves exempt from all scriptural research.” 
(Volume 1, page 366.) 

In contrast with such negligence, he alludes to the habits of 
a neighboring city pastor: 

“One of our ministers avows the opinion, that, in such a 
society as ours, the pulpit is the great engine. Accordingly 
he spends every day from eight to three in his study, not 
answering knocks before one. Most of this time he is sermon- 
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izing. He writes one fresh sermon every week, and says he 
has not failed to have it done by noon on Saturday, for ten 
years. He is always catering for a sermon; all his conversa- 
tion is on the topic he is about, and is therefore stimulating 
and instructive. He has had an unparalleled hold on his 
people, and influence over them.” (Volume II, page 22.) 

These biographies suggest that ministers, by a neglect of 
the press, may forego an important help to usefulness. 

The voice of the preacher can reach at most a few hundred 
auditors; his pen, through the press, may speak to as many 
thousands. That is a narrow view of his work, which attaches 
a superstitious reverence to the utterances of the pulpit, and 
carps at labor bestowed on the religious journal or book, as 
something aside from his sacred office. It is his duty to win 
men to God by the presentation of scripture truth, and where 
this aim is cherished and this end is reached, he is preaching 
the word, whether it be done by the lips or the printed page. 
The published sermons and charges of Bishop Wilson, his 
work on the Evidences of Christianity, and other treatises, 
gave him great power over his generation. Some of Mr. 
James’s volumes, “ The Anwious Inquirer,” “ The Church 
Members Guide,” “An Earnest Ministry,” “The Church in 
Earnest,” had a very extensive circulation, and accomplished 
more known good than all his preaching. 

Dr. Alexander’s labors for the press were untiring. He 
had profound convictions of the importance of an attractive 
religious literature for the young, and his numerous Sunday 
School books have had a silent but mighty influence in mould- 
ing the opinions and tastes of multitudes of Sunday School 
scholars. He had large views also of the power of religious 
journalism, and his contributions to some of the best papers 
in the land were frequent and valuable. Many have been led 
to Christ, or to nobler desires and holier purposes, by these 
brief papers, who never knew their author. His more elabo- 
rate volumes have made their mark on the faith and practice 

of some who will be future leaders in American Christendom, 

If such important auxiliaries to usefulness are within reach 
of the preacher, is he not guilty of hiding talents in a napkin, 
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if he neglects to use them? The rich fruits of extended study 
often savors of pedantry if introduced into the pulpit, but 
have a stimulating power on other minds through the medium 
of a weekly or quarterly. New views of truth, new antidotes 
to error, wise suggestions for the formation of character, earn- 
est exhortations to neglected duties, instructive examples of 
Christian experience, published in a tract or religious journal, 
may enable the pastor of a secluded parish to speak to the 
Christian world. The topic opens an inviting field, but the 
limits of our paper allow only this hasty glance at its riches. 

If this article, by its sketches of noble ministerial character 
and earnest labor, shall lead to a just appreciation of the sacred 
office, or incite any to zeal in making full proof of their min- 
istry, its object'will be gained. The pulpit and the preacher 
are often traduced. The former is said to have lost its power 
over the public mind; and the latter is declared to have mea- 
gre attainments and influence in comparison with other pro- 
fessions, or the popular lecturer. We believe both assertions 
to be slanders. The pulpit has powerful rivals, it is true, in 
the journal, and the magazine, and the lecture, comparatively 
unknown in the last century; but a careful study into the forces 
of modern society will prove that the aggregate influence of 
the pulpit is mightier in our day than in any former genera- 
tion. Nor need ministers, in ardor of study, or extent of 
attainment, or elegance of scholarship, shrink from a compar- 
ison with the members of any profession. 

Dr. Alexander, in a handsome tribute to the scholarship of 
Judge Story, says, “ Judge Story was a great man, but as to 
enthusiasm in professional studies, I have no doubt a hundred 
clergymen have as much. In this one point I do not see him 
to surpass Stuart, Robinson, Hodge, or Barnes. In extensive 
professional literature he seems to me inferior to any one of 
these.” His judgment, we believe, is a sober one, and the 
comparison might be carried further without discredit to the 
clergy. The names of Edward Everett and Rufus Choate are 
the pride of New England, her foremost representatives in 
the line of elegant culture, and scholarly zeal, and vast attain- 
ments. But we do no injustice to the former in ‘saying that 
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in elegance of scholarship, and variety of culture, James 
Alexander might have entered the lists with him forthe laurel 
crown; nor do we wrong the latter by affirming, that in 
avidity for good books, in extent and accuracy of acquaint- 
ancewith ancient or modern literature, his peer can be 
found in a modest pastor of our own denomination in the 
commercial metropolis. 








Articte VI.—THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE CHINESE 
PRETENDER. 
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The History of its Rise and Progress ; its relation to Buddhism or 
Asiatic Idolatry ; to Muhammedanism, or Asiatic Unitarianism, and 
to corrupt Forms of Christianity in Asia; and its Promise as a 
Preparation for the Spread of Evangelical Religion in China. 


> 


[By REV. G. W. SAMSON, D. D., PRES. COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, D. c.] 


ooe 


No volumes for review can be placed as a heading to an 
article treating of the Chinese Revolution and its Head, for 
the history of a civil or religious movement like that which 
now agitates nearly half the human family, cannot be written 
until it is past, and its results have ripened. Men of science 
can predict with wondrous accuracy the movements of what 
are called “the heavenly bodies,” and a school-boy can tell 
when the sun will rise after its setting, and when spring will 
come again after winter has set in. But there is no such fixed 
law of the movement of Heavenly Powers in the spiritual 
world; no one can foretell when the Sun of Righteousness, with- 
drawing his life-giving beams fora time, will return again; or 
in what length of days the spring-time of the Divine Spirit’s 
work and the harvest of the Christian reaper are to succeed 
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each other. Still less can the time for the ebb and flow of 
human opinions and sensibilities be registered in tables, and 
the periods for the rise, the sweep and the subsidence of storms 
of human passion be foretold. Both civil and religious revo- 
lutions are the seasons when the malaria without and the fever 
within reach a crisis of development; they are periods when 
the swelling heat above and rushing currents around must 
create a tempest. If any one could analyze the elements that 
float in the subtle, unseen air about us, so as to foretell the 
coming of the pestilence and the storm, he might not at all be 
able to try as in an alembic and to weigh as in a balance, the 
subtler elements that work in the individual and social mind 
and heart, and which so often give such a direction to civil 
revolutions and religious reformations as no statesman or 
churchman could have ever imagined. 

Yet there is a “ Philosophy in Civil History ;” there are great 
laws controlling human thought, sensibility, will, and conduct, 
which are as unchangeable as the principle of universal gravi- 
tation; whose operation, could we detect the presence of the 
moral influences which control the human spirit, are as certain 
in their action as the tides of the ocean, or the growth of the 
plant. A weak, superficial observer, vain of his own intel- 
lectual conceits, like Volney or Buckle, may construct a sys- 
tem of controlling moral influences from which a present and 
acting deity is excluded ; and yet even they will boast of 
laws discovered, and are strenuous in maintaining a system 
which governs man’s spiritual development and _ progress. 
The Christian student admits the general principle boasted as 


peculiar to themselves by such men, that there are laws which 


govern human development, for he has learned the [same 
truth in a higher school, and he has reached, too, broader 
generalizations and higher ends attained, since he believes in 
a God and Father who has made and rules all, and in a 
Divine Saviour who would redeem all. Touched by the very 
lowest, the merely intellectual inspiration which flows from 
familiarity with religious truth, the poet of a Christian land 
believes in a “Father of the Spirits of all men,” as he does in 
a God who “ glows in the stars;” and he is no more ready to 
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aver, “the undevout astronomer is mad,” than to avow, 
“there is a Divinity that shapes our ends.” The humblest 
disciple of Christ in the darkest days of civil oppression and 
of religious persecution has triumphed with a sense of posses- 
sion of power, and with a consciousness of victory unknown 
to a monarch on his throne, as he has read such declarations 
and directions as these in his Bible: “the king’s heart is in 
the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water; he turneth them 
whithersoever he will:” “ surely the wrath of man shall praise 
thee; the remainder of wrath shalt thou restrain:” “ go disci- 
ple, all nations:” and when praying “ for kings,” confident as 
Moses at Rephidim, “lift up holy hands without wrath or 
doubting.” There is a law in human development and prog- 
ress which may be traced in man’s history, and there is such 
a law because the God who made all has ordained and is 
determined to maintain that law. 

A yet higher idea than even that of “the law,” is the “ end” 
proposed in the establishment of the law. There can be no 
loftier conception of the sublime mission of the Son of God 
than that presented by the apostle to the Romans: “ Christ is 
the end of the law.” The thoughtful Christian is assured that 
all the history of this world, the progress of events in each 
and all its families, is designed to aid onward the conquests 
of Christ’s truth and grace in the minds and hearts of men. 
The sound and devout commentators of the past age have 
revelled in the fields of the Old Testament, bringing forth 
thence as flowers from garden-beds, and as gems and jewels 
from the mine, types of Christ hid beneath the shadows of the 
Old Testament, and developed by Paul to the Hebrews in the 
New Testament. There is no belief more fixed in the minds 
of all Christians than this, that the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion was a preparatory step to the New, according to the 
apostle’s declaration, “the law was our schoolmaster to bring 
us to Christ.” Other minds, moreover, especially in more 
recent days, have been struck with the fact that the Jews who 
boasted that the Old Testament was theirs, “* whose,” says the 
apostle Paul, “ are the fathers,” “to whom pertaineth the adop- 
tion and the glory and the covenants, and the giving of the 
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law and the service of God and the promises,” and whose 
“ chief advantage” was that “ unto them were committed the 
oracles of God”—the immediate children of the ancient cove- 
nant trained to reliance on its hopes, were not prepared for 
the gospel to which it pointed. Another, and a far different 
people were the first to receive in its simplicity and purity 
the religion of Jesus Christ. The Egyptian, the Greek, the 
Roman mind, the most early developed, the most cultured, 
and the most practically powerful intellects of the world, rep- 
resented in these three nationalities, were the first to embrace 
as true and precious, as celestial and divine, the gospel tidings 
of the Son of God as man’s Redeemer. 

There must have been, then, a preparation of other minds 
than the Jewish, and through other means than the inspired 
word of God, in these nations who were the earliest to hail 
and embrace the new light from heaven. Late philosophic his- 
torians of the Christian Church have intensely studied the moral 
influences that had been acting on the philosophic and artistic 
minds of Greece and Rome, and which gave Paul a greater 
success as a preacher at Athens and Corinth, near Ozesar’s 
palace, or standing before governors of Roman provinces, 
than when he addressed the multitudes of Jerusalem and the 
high priest’s court at Caesarea. The analysis of Paul’s 
speeches and epistles, illustrated by the secular history of the 
times, shows that the very philosophy of the age which had 
silenced the oracles, and the very acme of art which could 
approach no nearer the development of Deity than was found 
in the mere human forms, though matchless, wrought by the 
chisel of Phidias and Praxiteles; and in the mere human 
genius mingled with weakness of intellect, embodied in 
Homer’s and Hesiod’s pictures of deities ; and in the sublime 
yet lifeless and powerless conceptions of intellectual and 
moral excellence breathed from the lips of Socrates, and im- 
mortalized by the pen of Plato,—this very art and philosophy 
of the cultured men preceding Rome’s Augustan age, prepared 
that age for the appreciation of the gospel of Christ; so that 
the Grecian, not the Hebrew name, was first given to Jesus’ 
disciples at Antioch; so that the embalmed name, for all time— 
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“ Christians”’—stands as a monument that God in his own 
mysterious way “ prepares a people for his praise.” 

Certainly, this view of God’s means of preparing nations 
anciently for the speedy and general reception of the gospel 
of his Son, should be allowed just weight in judging of the 
promise of any people now just receiving the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. Thesuccess of the missionaries of recent times 
in Greenland, in the Sandwich Islands, among the Karens of 
Burmah, and elsewhere, has seemed to attentive observers a 
striking illustration of the intimation given concerning John 
the Baptist, Christ’s first forerunner and herald, that he was only 
to “make ready a people” already “ prepared for the Lord.” 
May there not be in the present religious aspect of the Chi- 
nese Revolution, a similar promise for that numberless people? 
As the whole is made up of its parts, so the general truth that 
God is preparing the nations for the reception of the gospel 
involves the particular, and makes it certain that more or less 
rapidly he is “ opening the door of faith” unto this Gentile 
nation also. And if it shall be found that more of gospel 
truth than ever before entered into any preparatory system 
known in the world’s history, does enter into the religious 
proclamations and creed of the Chinese leader ; and if it shall 
also appear that both he and some of his chief coadjutors are 
regenerated men, and anxious for an evangelical ministry 
among the millions of people under their sway; it may be that 
it is no enthusiasm to believe of China, the vastest empire of 
earth, that the prophecy is to prove true, “a nation shall be 
born in a day.” 

In the year 1836, a young Chinese from the neighboring 
province of Hwakien, the extreme south of China, came to 
the city of Canton, at the time of the annual examination of 
candidates for the highest literary degree. He was a descend- 
ant of the Prime Minister of two of the last Emperors, who, 
in the unbroken chain of native princes had reigned over 
that vast empire from time immemorial until the rise of Gen- 
ghis Khan, the Mogul Tartar, in the twelfth century. At his 
birth, his parents gave him the name “ Brilliant Fire;” at 
manhood, the surname Hung, that of his family, became his; 
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and when he began to aspire to literary excellence, he took for 
himself the name “Siu-tshuen,” “Elegant and Perfect.” 
Though his family were reduced to poverty they retained 
unabated the old family pride; and when this son, born in 
1813, though the youngest of three brothers, showed special 
talent and promise, all the family, even of distant connection, 
joined in making sacrifices to give him a thorough education; 
since in China every boy of promise, of however humble par- 
entage, has a way open to the highest office in the Empire, 
that of Emperor alone excepted. Step by step this son had 
risen, passing examination after examination successively, 
being selected among the few of many entitled to aspire to 
the higher grade; until now, at the age of twenty-three years, 
the goal of his ambition was just before him. Shortly after 
his arrival at the capital city, and immediately before the 
examination, as he passed through one of the principal streets 
he met a soothsayer or fortuneteller. The man was dressed 
for effect in the costume of the Ming dynasty, a native Chinese 
family, who, in the fourteenth century, succeeded in driving 
out the Tartar descendants of Genghis Khan and reéstablish- 
ing, for more than two centuries, a native line of princes. 

As the young student approached, the juggler, doubtless by 
a natural instinct, read the character and hopes of the youth- 
ful aspirant graven on his intellectual brow and speaking in 
his anxious eye,”and he exclaimed, before the eager inquirer 
could open his lips, “ You will attain the highest rank, but do 
not be grieved; for grief will make you sick. I congratulate 


your virtuous father.” 


The next day, passing along one of the principal streets, two 
Chinamen met him, one of whom, evidently struck, like the 
fortuneteller, with his peculiarly intellectual aspect, handed 
him nine small volumes, entitled, so as to attract the attention 
of a Chinese moralist, “Aewen shi leang yen,” “ Good words 
for exhorting the age.” The juggler’s words were from that 
day alive in memory; the books, though fraught with an 
intenser interest in the young man’s future, were put away 
with only a hasty glance, and soon forgotten. 

Providence ordered that this young man, though of the 
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highest, should fail of his end. A second and more trying 
failure attended him the year following, in 1837, though 
probably trom the corruption of the judges by wealthy aspir- 
ants, as too often happens in Chinese examinations. It was 
too severe a stroke for the proud and aspiring mind which had 
been the centre of so many family hopes. He returned home 
dejected and dispirited, and was soon attacked by a violent 
fever. In his delirium he had exciting visions. He saw 
a multitude of people surrounding and welcoming him; 
imagining that this was the precursor of death he bid formal 
adieu to his parents and friends. He sank into a swoonlike 
lethargy, and was regarded as dead. In vision he saw again 
the multitude around doing him reverence; in a rich sedan 
chair he was borne towards a bright palace; as he alighted 
from the sedan chair to enter, a woman took him aside to a 
river, saying “ Unclean man! why hast thou kept company 
with yonder people, and defiled thyself? I must now wash thee 
clean;” then he was ushered into a hall filled with venerable 
sages, who, approaching with a knife, cut out his heart and. 
put in its place a new one of a red color; upon the walls were 
tablets with precepts exhorting to virtue, on which he gazed 
and pondered for some time; thence he was led into a 
hall of surpassing beauty and splendor, at whose end, on a 
high seat, sat a man hoary with years, with a golden beard, 
robed in black, who burst into tears and bid him go 
exhort “all human beings in the whole world,” for, said the 
venerable one, “all are brought into being and sustained 
by me;” immediately, inspired by this command, the 
youth, in his vision, seemed to have commenced his work, 
when almost discouraged at the depravity of mankind, now 
appearing surpassingly more aggravated than he had ever 
imagined it before, the venerable man cheered him saying, 
“Take courage and do the work; I will assist thee in every 
difficulty;” then turning to the sages around, he said “ Siu- 
tshuen is competent to this charge.” 

When he aroused from this stupor, which his friends had 
regarded death, and so had stretched him as dead and left 
him alone on his bed, he arose, feeble as he was, dressed him- 
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self, and going into the presence of his father, he exclaimed, 
“ The venerable old man above has commanded that all men 
shall turn to me, and has promised that all treasures shall 
flow to me.” Returning to his bed, his father not knowing 
whether to rejoice or to grieve over his son, his visions were 
repeated for forty days. In some of them he heard “ The 
Venerable Father” reprove Confucius for having omitted in his 
books clearly to expound the true doctrine; whereat Confucius 
looked ashamed and confessed his guilt. Frequently there 
met him a middle aged man called “ The Elder Brother,” who 
instructed him in many things, and who especially accom- 
panied him in fancied excursions for the slaughter of demons, 
during which fantasies of mind he would leap from his bed, 
and rushing about the room, would shout as he brandished 
an imaginary sword, “ /san Jau! Isan Jau!” “Slay the 
demons! Slay the demons.” 

It is difficult to decide between two opinions as to the source, 
of these fantasies. Some would regard them as suggestions 
connected with the religious systems of the Chinese; the 
* Venerable Father” and “The Elder Brother” in the fancied 
heavenly throng holding the same relationship as that main- 
tained in an earthly and human family, while the company of 
sages, with Confucius among their number, and the tablets 
engraved with moral precepts are all in keeping. Such would 
regard the application of these symbolical personages after- 
wards made by the dreamer when he had gained some 
knowledge of Christian truth, as a natural transfer of heathen 
notions to Christian verities. It certainly is strongly in sup- 


port of this idea that, at the time of this sickness and of these 


visions, Siu-tshuen had never had any special intercourse with 
Christian teachers, or any particular reading of Christian 
books. Others again would prefer the opinion that the ardent 
young student could not have been ignorant of the tradition- 
ary teachings of the Jesuit missionaries, who traversed the 
Empire in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries after Christ’s 
day. They would urge that no thoughtful inquirer could fail 
to have fallen in, too, with some Christian, native or foreign, 
at Canton; that the nine volumes of Christian truth received 
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a year before this sickness must at least have been glanced at, 
and that the impression, however faint, made by Christian 
truth could become vivid and lifelike under the influence of a 
feverish excitement of the brain. Many, too, would seem to 
see in the new heart inserted and the attendant external 
washing, the internal change wrought by the new birth, and 
the sign of baptism. These are questions as difficult to solve 
as the enigma of this wonderful man’s now strange imperial 
exaltation. How much God reveals without the word to 
heathen, how small a germ of Christian truth he can make 
grow into wide-spreading and fruit-bearing “trees of the 
Lord,” it is probable that Christian scholars and Christian 
missionaries can never agree. 

There was an equal difficulty inthe minds of the immediate 
intimates of Siu-tshuen as to the physical cause which was 
attendant upon the intellectual transformation wrought from 
that time upon the man. Mental derangement arising from 
great nervous excitement and physical debility, is a nat- 
ural and ordinarily a correct source to which a sudden and 
peculiar bent of mind is to be attributed. False and true 
prophets have, in this regard, been equally adjudged by their 
compeers. Mohammed’s wife believed him inspired, but other 
relatives thought him deranged; and while the men in the 
ranks followed Joan of Arc as an angel of God, the Court of 
the King of France made use of her admitted insanity as a 
happy power to inspire courage in the soldiery battling against 
their English foe. But so also the mother of Jesus had 
Gabriel’s testimony that he was the son of God, while his own 
brethren “ went out to lay hold on him, for they said ‘He is 
beside himself;’” and while Paul’s fervid eloquence made the 
stolid Roman Festus exclaim, “ Paul, thou art beside thyself; 
much learning hath made thee mad;” that same learning, and 
the conclusions drawn by unanswerable logic from undoubted 
premises, so carried away the intellectual Agrippa, seated with 
that same Festus, that, forgetting himself and all his surround- 
ings, he broke forth, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” The neighbors of Siu-tshuen thought him crazy; 
enthusiastic, young fellow-students believed him inspired; and 

Vol. xxvii.*—21. 
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his father, balanced between hope and fear, “rejoiced with 
trembling” at this strange but erratic turn given to his son’s 
mind. Perhaps a medium judgment is the nearest to the 
true view of this and of similar instances of an apparent insan- 
ity, which proves a mighty intellectual impulse. 

These two peculiarities of ordinary insanity are in keeping 
with the ordinarily received philosophy of its causes. Either 
physical derangement, or mental over-action, may lead to that 
nervous inflammation which accompanies insanity. In some 
cases that nervous derangement may be partial, and the insan- 
ity bea monomania, affecting only one point of thought; either 
arising from the supposable physiological theory that as the 
brain is, as a whole, the general organ of the mind, so separate 
portions of the brain may be the organs of separate mental 
faculties, or of distinct classes of mental conceptions, any one 
of which, as any one of the bodily parts, may be alone dis- 
eased; or, again, arising from the psychological fact, that upon 
the subject most before the mind, we may become one-sided 
in our impressions, and thus “the wish prove father to the 
thought.” Of the fact that a man may be thus a monomaniac 
there can be no doubt; though as to the cause of the fact, 
opinions may differ. In some temperaments, again, espec- 
ially those of an excitable make, monomaniaseems to be a set- 
tled habit of mind; sometimes seeming to be from birth an 
inherent constitution of some natures, but more often, perhaps, 
originating in some crisis of one’s history, and having either 
a physical or intellectual cause. In such temperaments as 
that of Joan of Arc, the cause seems to be physical: resulting 
from a nervous derangment arising from bodily disease or 
debility. In men like Mohammed it is oftener the transfor- 
mation of views, feelings, and purposes, produced by thesudden 
breaking in of some new truth, with its attendent impulse and 
motives. Good and useful men, as well as dangerous and mis- 
guided men, have alike felt this earthly influence; for it may 
or may not be accompanied by super-natural divine influence. 
It is only by its fruits that we can know the tree; by these 
alone can a Luther be distinguished from a Loyola, and a 
Xavier be shown to be an entirely different man from a Carey 
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or a Judson. It seems to have been a physical cause which 
gave the first start to the new mental life of Siu-tshuen; but, 
as we shall find, it was the “seeing of the great light” that 
broke on Zabulon and Nephthalim, perhaps also it was the 
“sound of the voice” that accompanied that light to Saul of 
Tarsus, which afterwards turned his great powers into that 
channel which has since made him famous. The main fact 
remembered as indicative of his ideas at this period, is that he 
again and again maintained that he was duly appointed 
“ King of China;” and he wrote many odes setting forth the 
power he was to sway over the East and West, the North and 
the South, for the moral and religious benefit of the people. 
As Siu-tshuen recovered from his severe illness, he became 
athletic in body, vigorous in intellect. Tor several years he en- 
gaged in teaching; being a strict disciplinarian, but very famil- 
iar and affable towards all that sought to do well. Occasionally, 
to an intimate, he opened his mind on the subject of his Heav- 
enly vision, and of his destiny as future Emperor. In 1848 
he had a school in the village called “ Water Lily,” about ten 
miles from his native place. One day a cousin of his, in look- 
ing over his book-case, was struck with the title of the long neg- 
lected “* Nine Volumes,” entitled, “ Good words for exhorting 
the Age.” It was the work of a Chinese convert of Dr. Milne, 
named Liang-Afah, who was afterwards baptized by Dr. Mor- 
rison. Dr. Morrison reported at the time of its composition, 
that this convert had “ prepared nine tracts, which he himself 
had revised,” and that the author, being “a printer for the Mis- 
sion, had published them on his own account;” the date of 
this report being Sept. 4th, 1832. The subjects of the former 
of the nine volumes are such as these: “ A true account of the 
salvation of mankind;” “On the Creator of all;” “ On Re- 
generation;” “On Redemption by Christ;” “On Original Right- 
eousness;” “On perfect acquaintance with the True Doc- 
trine,” in which a biography of the writer, and an account of 
his conversion is given; while the latter of the volumes con- 
tain extracts from the Old and New Testament, with com- 
ments, adapted to convict, convince and instruct the Chinese 
religionists. Siu-tshuen’s cousin had taken the books home, 
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and having read them with care returned them, urging Siu- 
tshuen to read them, and saying that “the contents were very 
extraordinary, and their teachings very different from those of 
the Chinese books.” 

Siu-tshuen was induced to open and read the long neglected 
treasure. His attention was at once riveted, and the farther 
he read the more vividly the truth broke on his mind. He 
hailed the gospel of Jesus as the key to the visions he had ex- 
perienced in his sickness six years before. He recognized the 
venerable old man whom all were bound to worship as God 
the Father; the demons were the’idols condemned by Isaiah, 
and the Elder Brother was Jesus, his instructor and aid in 
destroying the demons or idols. More than all, he embraced 
with joy the doctrines of regeneration and of redemption by 
Christ’s sacrifice; he felt that he was made a new man by the 
new birth and union to Jesus Christ, and he eagerly longed 
for baptism as the clearly revealed duty of every believer in 
Christ. As an indication of the clearness of views as to fun- 
damental doctrines and the impressions of gospel practice he 
and his cousin had received from the volumes studied, we are 
told that the two kneeled and prayed to God together, prom- 
ising “that they would not worship demons, that they would 
abstain from evil practices, and that they would keep the 
heavenly commands,” and that then they poured water each 
npon his own head, saying as they did it, “ Purification from 
all former sins, putting off the old, and regeneration.”* The 
two, like all young converts, were filled with joy after this 
consecration, and among other productions of his pen, the 
Chinese originals of which are now published, is the following 





* The principal facts here stated, as well as those relating to Siu-tshuen’s 
subsequent study with Rev. Mr. Roberts the American Baptist Missionary, 
are derived from a pamphlet kindly furnished by Hon. Peter Parker, late U.S. 
Minister to China, and entitled, “The Visions of Hung-Siu-Tshuen, and the 
Origin of the Kwang-si Insurrection.’’ By the Rev. Theodore Hamberg, Mis- 
sionary of the Basle Evangelical Society, Hong-Kong, 1854. The files of papers 
published in China, such as the “ Register,” “Friend of China,” and “Overland 
Mail,” published at Hong-Kong and Shang-hae, and the Missionary Journals 
of various denominations, furnish materials for the as yet unwritten history of 
this great Revolution. 
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analysis: of “the two elements of redemption by Christ, indi- 
cating the origin of the formula which his mind had suggested 
as the baptismal invocation : 

“ When our transgressions high as Heaven rise, 

How well to trust in Jesus’ full atonement! 

We follow not the demons; we obey 

The holy precept, worshipping alone 

One God ; and thus we cultivate our hearts. 

The heavenly glories break upon our view, 

And, every being ought to seek thereafter! 

The miseries of Hell I much deplore! 

O turn ye to the fruits of true repentance; 

Let not your hearts be led by worldly customs.” 


They immediately cast away their idols, and Siu-tshuen 
took down from the walls of his school-room the tablet 
inscribed with the leading moral maxims of Confucius, which 
every Chinese teacher is expected to have suspended and 
always before the eyes of his pupils. 

Shortly after his conversion Siu-tshuen returned home, full 
of zeal in his new belief and calling. Soon two fellow teach- 
ers became converts, when Siu-tshuen baptized them as he 
had baptized himself, and removed the idols and tablets of 
Confucius from their schools. Shortly after a new idea of 
the form of baptism seems to have impressed this new apostle’s 
mind, derived, so far as we can learn, solely from the frag- 
ments of the New Testament teachings contained in the vol- 
umes of tracts. The three went down toa rivulet and plunged 
themselves beneath its waters, as indicative of an entire 
cleansing from sin. 

Siu-tshuen began now to connect himself in a special sense 
with the new doctrines as a specially authorized agent for 
their dissemination; perhaps at first with something of the 
sincerity of the great apostle to the Gentiles in his special 
claim. As to his own first enlightenment he affirmed, “ These 
books are certainly sent purposely by heaven to me,to confirm 
the truth of my former experiences. If I had received the 
books without having gone through the sickness, I should not 
have dared to believe in them, and on my own account to 
oppose the customs of the whole world. If I had merely been 
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sick, but not also received the books, I should have had no 
farther evidence as to the truth of my visions, which might, 
indeed, have been considered as mere productions of a dis- 
eased imagination.” 

There is here a recognition of an immediate Divine agency 
in his enlightenment; but it seems to be rather the claim of an 
influence guiding him to the book, than the Christian idea of 
a Divine influence on the heart, making it to understand and 
embrace the truth. Still, one accustomed to the imperfect 
views and statements of many whom charity regards as regen- 
erated, may deem such a declaration as not inconsistent with 
true spiritual renewal. 

As to his commission to teach the new doctrines, he declared, 
“T have received the immediate command from God in his 
presence; the will of heaven rests with me. Although thereby 
I should meet with calamity, difficulties and suffering, yet I 
am resolved to act. By disobeying the heavenly command, 
I should only arouse the anger of God. And are not these 
books the foundation of all the true doctrines contained in 
other books ?” 

With this statement of a felt responsibility we can hardly 
‘find fault; and to the pertinent question which follows we 
cannot take exception. The avowal of personal obligation is 
like to that made by Paul wherever he went preaching, and 
it breaks from the lips and heart of every true Christian mis- 
sionary now. The germs of truth found in the writings of 
men without the revealed word of God, is recognized by the 
great apostle in his speech to the Athenians and in his letter 
to the Romans, and in India or China now, every Christian 
teacher finds the truth already received a starting point from 
which to lead the heathen mind to “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
Had this, the outspeaking of the new convert’s first love, 
proved to be characteristic of all his future sentiment and 
spirit, we should set him down as an undoubted Christian 
apostle. 

But a change of aim, and a consequent change of doctrine 
and of personal claims, began to show itself, the natural and 
always witnessed reviving of the spirit of worldliness after 
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the first flush of religious awakening. The simple ¢dlustrat- 
ing by his own experience of the truth of the divine word, 
which, when chastened and humble, is the last possible testi- 
monial—this became, as it has done in the case of many a new- 
light enthusiast, an apparently irreverent: and self-sufficient 
raising of imperfect human opinions and impressions to an 
authority if not commensurate with, at least concurrent with, 
divine revelation. As Siu-tshuen and his fellow disciples read 
extracts from the prophetic portions of the Old and New Tes- 
tament quoted in the nine volumes, and his fellow disciples 
pausing, asked, as the Ethiopian enuch of Philip, “ Of whom 
speaketh the prophet this?’ Siu-tshuen would often keep 
silence; and they perceived that he applied it to himself. 
The word Zshuen, his own name, meaning “ all, whole, perfect 
or complete,” attracted especially his attention; and his com- 
panions as well as himself saw a prophetic and personal mean- 
ing where of course there was none. With one of his pupils he 
used to recite with an enthusiastic fervor the nineteenth and 
thirty-third Psalm, copied into the nine volumes, giving this 
turn to these expressions, “ Their line is gone out into the 
country of Tshuen,’ for “ Tshuen is righteous; more to be 
desired than fine gold:” “ Who can understand, so as Zshuen, 
his errors.” 

Converts began to be rapidly made to the new faith; many 
of them seeming to be truly renewed, and to have embraced 
the genuine gospel spirit. Among this number were the par- 
ents, brothers and other relatives of Siu-tshuen. In‘}1844, he, 
with other converts, went into the district of Kwang-si, 
adjoining that of Kwang-tung, or Canton, as early Europeans 
pronounced the name. This was the event which directly led 
on to the great civil movement which afterwards became 
associated with the religious reformation which for many 
years characterized the effurts of Siu-tshuen. This province 
was to a considerable extent occupied by independent tribes 
warring against each other, like the Arab families before 
Mohammed’s time. 

Though nominally subject to the Tartar dynasty occupying 
the throne of China, these tribes settled their own quarrels by 
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the sword, without regard to the mandarins placed among 
them to preserve order. These provincial strifes had often 
become prolonged wars, whose limited range scarcely dis- 
turbed the great deep of Chinese society, aud whose continu- 
ance was rather courted, than otherwise, by the Imperial 
authorities, since they tended to counterpoise and weaken fac- 
tions which might otherwise have combined and assailed the 
general government. It is the common art of despotism; and 
it is especially the resort of a foreign domination, such as the 
Tartar sway in China virtually is. It is at once the weakness 
and strength of a third party holding the balance of power. 
This feature of the Tartar dynasty in China, as we are soon 
to see, was the weakness that has led to the success of “the 
Great Kwang-si Rebellion,” or Revolution, as it is now termed. 

The devotion of Siu-tshuen and his immediate fellow disci- 
ples to preaching, was in part compelled by the fact, that in 
having refused to have the Confucius tablets any longer sus- 
pended in their school-rooms they had cut off their patronage 
as teachers. Itseems, however, to have been a true and noble 
impulse; for in poverty and amid opposition, with all the zeal 
of Christian apostles and martyrs, they pressed on, month after 
month, through every form of difficulty. 

Among Siu-tshuen’s most efficient co-adjutors were Yunsan, 
who became the great apostle to the Kwang-si province, and 
Hung Jin, to whom a high place has been since given as one 
educated by the missionaries of the Episcopal Church, and 
now one of the provincial kings under the revolutionary 


-leader, but who at the period of the first missionary efforts of 


Siu-tshuen, was a youth of twe ty-two years, and though 
an enthusiast in the new movement, was restrained by his 
parents to preaching in the immediate neighborhood of his 
native town. 

Siu-tshuen and Yunsan had great, though not constant, suc- 
cess in their first missionary tours. They everywhere preached 
that men should believe in one living and true God, and in 
his Son, whom he sent to atone for the sins of the world, and 
that they should leave the worship of idols. In every place 
they found some to believe their words; the school teachers 
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were among the foremost to receive the new doctrine; and in 
some villages they baptized great numbers. 

The two following years Siu-tshuen seems to have been 
lukewarm in his zeal; and the fire in his soul needed another 
kindling. The years 1845 and 1846, he was a school teacher 
again in his native place, probably having a full supply of 
pupils from among those who had embraced his religious 
views. During this period, however, he was laying a founda- 
tion for the future. He wrote several odes and discourses on 
religious subjects, apparently at first designed only for a 
religious purpose, but since inserted by him in his authorita- 
tive announcement of his civil and religious mission, in the 
volume entitled “ Imperial Declaration of Thai-p’hing.” 
Among these are the following, “ An Ode on the Hundred 
Correct Things,” “An Essay on the Origin of Virtue for the 
Awakening of the Age,” “Further Exhortations for the 
Awakening of the Age,” and “Alter the Corrupt and Turn to 
the Correct.” He still continued to preach and baptize. It 
was during this period that he made Hung Jin acquainted 
with his project for the civil redemption, as he regarded it, of 
his nation. His words are worthy of notice, as the first indi- 
cation of his early purposes so pregnant with subsequent 
results. He said, “God has divided the kingdoms of the 
world, and made the ocean to be a boundary for them, just as 
a father divides his estates among his sons; every one of 
whom ought to reverence the will of his father and 
quietly manage his own property. Why should now 
these Manchous (the Tartars) forcibly enter China, and 
rob their brothers of their estate?’ Somewhat later he said, 
“If God will help me to recover our estate, I onght to teach 
all nations to hold every one its own possessions, without 
injuring or robbing one another; we will have intercourse in 
communicating true principles and wisdom to each other, and 
receive each other ‘with politeness and propriety; we will 
serve together one common Heavenly Father, and honor 
together the doctrines of one common Heavenly Brother, the 
Saviour of the world. This has been the wish of my heart 
from the day I was caught up into heaven.” This latter 
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statement shows that from his first sickness and visions he had 
the same idea slumbering in his breast, of one day being the 
temporal deliverer of his people. 

The latter part of the year 1846 formed an era in the history 
of Siu-tshuen; one fraught, perhaps, with consequences yet to 
be developed. The Rev. L. J. Roberts, then a missionary of 
the American Baptist Convention, was living at Canton. 
A native assistant of this missionary had heard of Siu-tshuen’s 
experience and of his preaching, and wrote him to come to 
Canton, and preach in the chapel. After some time Siu-tshuen 
and Hung Jin went to Canton. They spent about two months 
under the instruction of Mr. Roberts, when he sent two of his 
native assistants with them to visit the Kwang-si province, 
where most of the labors of Siu-tshuen, and his followers, had 
been. Returning, after some time, Siu-tshuen requested bap- 
tism, and desired to be employed as an assistant preacher. 
He had betore given Mr. Roberts a written statement of his 
experience, visions, &c., and these seemed to Mr. Roberts 
occasion for delay as to his baptism. Either through the 
same unsanctified amb-:tion that made him retire from the 
same city when disappointed in the result of his literary 
examination, or from a natural sensitiveness united with the 
eagerness frequently seen in Christian young men to hasten, 
though unprepared, into the work of the gospel ministry, Siu- 
tshuen disappeared, and Mr. Roberts heard nothing more of 
him till he was at the head of a formal rebellion, which even 
threatened Canton itself. 

Leaving Canton with the pitiful sum of one hundred cash 
in his pocket, and that loaned him by the assistant of Mr. 
Roberts who had invited him there, Siu-tshuen started on foot 
tor the Kwang-si district; too poor to go by the passage boat. 
He soon fell among robbers who took from him his bundle of 
clothes and his pittance of cash. It was a stern trial to his 
proud spirit to become a dependent beggar that he might ful- 
fil his missionary call; and it seems as we read of the hard- 
ships, disappointments and humiliations of this and former 
years, that nothing but divine grace could have sustained him 
under such trials in such a work. As he went on destitute, he 
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met friends, who not only showed humanity to his bodily 
necessities, but also manifested a deep interest in his teach- 
ings; having already heard of them from others. The leaven 
of these new doctrines, had taken a wide and deep spread 
through the labors of ardent disciples of his. In one town to 
which he came, the worshippers of the one God and of the 
Heavenly Brother, numbered no less than two thousand. He 
was, in fact, in the midst of a great Reformation, of which he 
himself was almost unconsciously the head. 

The form of worship at this period observed by these new 
converts, is worthy of observation, exhibiting as a hastily 
received, and therefore corrupted Christianity always has 
exhibited, a mingling of still-retained heathen notions and cus- 
toms with the Gospel scheme and method. At first, Siu- 
tshuen, without any light from the New Testament teachings, 
having destroyed and removed the idols to which he had 
bowed in worship, had placed the “ written name of God” in 
its place; and in his devotions he used incense sticks and gold 
papers. The reading of the nine volumes afterwards had led 
him to abandon this; and his worship became separated from 
any seen representations of the Deity, or any material offering 
to Him. At the period of this extended Reformation, the 
custom of worship was the following: The men and women 
occupied seats separated from each other; they opened the 
service by singing a hymn in praise to God. In prayer, all 
kneeled down with their faces to the side of the house where 
the light entered; all closed their eyes, and one lead in peti- 
tions and addresses to the one God. An address was made 
either on the excellence of the Divine character, or on 
the love, the sacrifice and the expiation of Christ; and all 
were exhorted to repent of sin, to abandon idolatry and to 
serve God with sincere hearts. When any professed to 
believe in the new doctrine, and desired admission to the con- 
gregation, they were received without any formal examina- 
tion or delay for preparation, on the simple and sincere 
statement of their own convictions and desires. Two burning 
lamps and three cups of tea were placed upon the table. A 
written confession of sin and of faith was repeated after the 
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reader by the candidates, and then burned in token that it 
was offered to God. The question was then asked, “ Do you 
promise not to worship evil spirits, nor to practise evil things, 
but to keep the heavenly commandments?” and at the an- 
swer, “I do,” a cup of pure water dipped from a large basin 
was poured over the head of the candidate, as an expression 
of consecration. The candidate then rising, drank the tea, 
apparently as an expression of the drinking in of the life-giv- 
ing and invigorating spirit of the Gospel ; after which again 
the candidate washed his breast with elean water before the 
congregation, as an emblem of cleansing the heart from sin. 
Finally, retiring, the candidates, male and female, went pri- 
vately to some neighboring stream, and plunging in, bathed 
and washed the entire body, praying as they did it for forgive- 
ness and cleansing from sin. The newly baptized then 
received formulas for prayer at their morning and evening 
devotions, and of craving a blessing before their meals. On 
festal occasions, as a marriage, or burial, or New Year’s day, 
animals were offered in sacrifice; these sacrifices being an 
expression of duty to man as well as to God, their flesh, as 
among the ancient Jews, being served up as a feast for the 
people gathered. In all these appointments we see a decided 
Christian element intermixed with some heathen ideas; but 
we observe, especially, the advancing light that had been 
dawning on this strange leader of a new reform. 

Siu-tshuen now began boldly to attack idolatry as the State 
religion, dashing sometimes the public idols into pieces. He 


also assailed, with unsparing severity, the wide-spread and 


degrading licentiousness of the Chinese; composing odes 
expressive of God’s fearful denunciations against this sin. 
These bold inroads awakened, as was to be expected, a deter- 
mined resistance from interested and implicated parties; and, 
as was illustrated in the case of Jesus himselt, and of men in 
the apostolic age, this opposition was directly led by ecclesi- 
astical envy, while civil jealousy was also invoked and 
arrayed against the truth. Through the influence of an emi- 
nent and rich graduate, named Wang, who charged before 
the magistracy, that this assault on idolatry was a covert state 
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rebellion, Yunsan and other leading preachers were arrested 
and imprisoned. Siu-tshuen had learned that Keying, the 
Imperial Commissioner to treat with the English after the 
China war, who was Governor of the two Kwang provinces, 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-si, had gained permission from the 
Emperor, for Chinese as well as foreigners, to profess Chris- 
tianity. He went, therefore, to Kwang-tung (Canton) to lay 
before the Governor his petition for the release of his fellow 
disciples. Learning from his friend the native assistant of Rev. 
Mr. Roberts, that Keying had ten days before left for Peking, 
he returned to Kwang-si. Meanwhile, friends had by bribery 
procured the release of Yunsan, a written statement of their 
faith, together with a copy of the Ten Commandments on 
which their opposition to idolatry and other vices was founded, 
having been laid before the mandarin. Yunsan was sent by 
the mandarin, for safe conduct, with two policemen to his 
native province of Kwang-tung. On his way, however, his elo- 
quent defence of Christian truth, and his fervent exhortations 
so overcame the officers attending him, that they embraced 
the new faith and took Yunsan home to the field of his 
former labors, and themselves joined the new congregation, 
giving up their offices. 

When Siu-tshuen now for the last time left Canton, it was 
late inthe year 1848. Before returning to the Kwang-si prov- 
ince he visited his family at his native town north of Canton. 
His aged father died at this period, saying on his death-bed 
to his children and relatives, “ 1 am now ascending to Heaven. 
After my decease you must not call any Budhist priests, or 
perform any heathen ceremonies; but merely worship God, 
and pray to him.” His age at his death was seventy-three; 
and his son Siu-tshuen, through whom he had been led to the 
new faith, was thirty-five. 

It was the middle of the year 1849, before Siu-tshuen left 
his father’s home and went finally to the Kwang-si province, 
to return, if at all, in a very different capacity to his native 
province. For nearly twelve years he had been a steadfast 
believer in Christianity, as he had learned it, and a most per- 
severing and self-sacrificing advocate of its claims, Thus far, 
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though his vision had filled his mind with a distant expecta- 
tion of civil power, he had sought to exert none but a moral 
influence among his countrymen. He had rebuked wrong 
and oppression in rulers as well as in private individuals; 
and more than once by his firm but mild moral influence, had 
compelled provincial and town magistrates to a course of 
integrity. In his moral teachings he had, following the exam- 
ple of Christ’s first great apostle to the heathen, drawn argu- 
ments from the writing of their own sages and moralists, as 
well as from his own experience and from Christian books; but 
nothing but the power of personal conviction and persuasion 
had been thought of as the means of leading his countrymen 
to abandon idolatry, and to receive the Christian system. 
Many of his remarks, his odes, and his poetical maxims, com- 
mitted and repeated by his followers, bearing on this fact, 
have been- gathered up by Christian missionaries and trans- 
lated. A single specimen of these will indicate the nature 
and mode of his appeal during these twelve years of Christian 
belief and teaching. “Those” said he, “ who believe not in 
the true doctrine of God and of Jesus, though they be old 
acquaintances, are no friends of mine; but all who believe 
in the doctrine of God and of Jesus, are my true friends and 
brethren of Heaven. If men do not believe my words, every 
one must go his own way; I cannot bring them into heaven, 
and they shall not draw me to hell. If my own parents, my 
wife and children do not believe, I cannot feel united to them. 
Only the heavenly friendship is true; all other is false. I 


. only desire that very many may enter heaven; I grieve that 


they should go to hell. Therefore, I cannot withhold preach- 
ing to them the true doctrine.” 

Siu-tshuen had remained among his friends till about the 
middle of 1849, before he returned, as already mentioned, to 
the Kwang-si province. He found the province disturbed by 
conflict between two leading classes; the Puntis, who were 
an old settled people of the district, wealthy and arrogant; 
and the Hakkas, an enterprising and hardy people, more 
recently settled in the region. The followers of the new faith 
were peaceably disposed, and opened their doors to the Hak- 
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kas as an oppressed people, who, probably from policy rather 
than from full conviction, adopted the new faith. At length 
the property of the inoffensive succorers began to be preyed 
upon, in the conflicts of the Puntis against the Hakkas, and 
they were obliged to resort to force or submit to be plundered. 
Some took up arms, and soon others followed. The spirit of 
resistance spread; and in the following year fighting began in 
earnest. ‘The mandarins, or officers of the Imperial Govern- 
inent, now interfered to aid the Puntis, and soon open war 
against the Imperial officers began. 

It is difficult to determine whether it was by design or. with- 
out pre-meditation that the Christian followers of Siu-tshuen 
became thus first committed to a rebellion which soon proved 
to be a great Revolution. It is certain that for a time Siu- 
tshuen took no part in the movement, but remained retired in 
a secluded mountain valley. To this retreat, with the idea 
that he was the leader in revolt, the mandarins tracked Siu- 
tshuen. <A bold and fiery spirit who had been fervent as a 
preacher of the new doctrine, and who was now an impetuous 
leader in the revolt, learning their intention, led an armed 
band to the valley, attacked the Imperial force besieging its 
narrow entrance, and brought off Siu-tshuen in triumph. 

The moral champion now seemed to see Divine Providence 
fulfilling the tenor of his former visions, and calling him to 
take the head of this civil movement. His great intellectual 
energies and his peculiar training as a teacher, together with 
his preparation as a mountain missionary, seemed at once to 
give him the elements of success; to which was added the 
religious reverence which had been so long attached te his 
person. A large and well disciplined army was soon col- 
lected. Town atter town, abounding in supplies, were succes- 
sively taken. The Imperialist armies were out-manceuvered 
in the field, and were conquered and driven back by strategy 
and hardihood. The insurgents, who at first acted only on 
the defensive, began to assume an aggressive aspect. Incur- 
sions were made from Kwang-si into the neiyhboring prov- 
inces. An advance towards Canton at the south met with a 
signal repulse, but the insurgent movements upon the northern 
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provinces were so successful that in March, 1853, only two and 
a half years time from the period when the sword was first 
drawn, a line of five successive provinces to the northeast were 
overrun, and the great eastern city of China, Nanking, fell 
into their hands; while, at the same time, another division of 
their army, bending to the north from the central province, 
advanced through three other successive provinces until they 
encamped only about seventy milcs from Peking, the Tartar 
capital, close on the northern border of the empire. 

In the autumn of 1851, one year after the first revolt, Siu- 
tshuen had been declared Emperor, immediately after the tak- 
ing of the principal eastern city of the Kwang-si province. 
He took the name of “Thae ping, T’heen-kwoh,” ‘ Great 
Tranquility, Heaven’s Kingdom.” The former name, with 
the addition of the word “ Wang,” or “ King,” is the designa- 
tion still of his dynasty, though the latter name corrupted into 
T’heen-teh, sometimes pronounced Tien-teh, was for a time 
and is still used among the Chinese to designate his reign, and 
was, for a time, supposed to represent another and distinct 
person and dynasty. From this period his family and adopted 
names, Hung and Siu-tshuen, ceased to be heard among his 
followers. On reaching Nanking, four kings subordinate to 
the Emperor, and having nominal sway over the four divisions 
of China, were appointed, being selected from the most able 
of the former preachers. A volume of authoritative civil and 
religious documents from the newly installed Emperor was 
published, made up chiefly of formerly composed religious 
odes, maxims, addresses and essays; to which were added 
edicts and proclamations called forth as circumstances required, 
after the establishment of his empire. | 

Since the first two years of rapid progress and the occupa- 
tion of Nanking, eight or nine years of slow progress of their 
arms and of gradual consolidation and extension of the in- 
surgents’ empire in the heart of China, have followed. Within 
the last two years, however, the progress of conquest has been 
more rapid towards the northeastern coast, and it has also 
been more the interest, as well as the privilege, of foreigners to 
learn the nature of the movement, and its probable religious 
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as well as civil bearings. Several visits to the Emperor 
have been made by different missionary delegations. Accounts 
of their visits have been published. Among these were two 
able reports coming from men whose nationality and church 
relations are so widely different, and yet whose agreement 
of views is so striking, that they deserve special notice. 
Added to these is the report of the eccentric man, whose 
early instructions to Siu-tshuen have given him a peculiar 
connection with him. 

The first to be noticed is, that of Rev. Griffith John, a mis- 
sionary of the English Episcopal church. The chief and 
almost romantic interest of his visit related to Hung Jin, 
whom we have seen to have been the early and most hopeful 
of the preachers enlisted with Siu-tshnen. When the rebel- 
lion broke out, Hung Jin was in the Kwang-tung province. 
The severe measures followed upon all the relatives of the 
insurgents unable to form a junction with their fellow-Chris- 
tians in Kwang-si, reduced Hung Jin to poverty and distress; 
and more than once his life was in jeopardy. At length, 
however, he reached the protection of the missionaries, and 
under the instruction alternately of the Basle, the London, and 
the American Baptist missionaries, became an intelligent and 
devout disciple. The Rev. Griffith John, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society, wrote, carly in 1860, an account 
of his visit, as follows, to the Worth China Herald, published 
at Shang-hae. Alluding to the fact that Hung Jin had arriv- 
ed at Nanking, and been promoted to the rank of King, he 
says: ‘“¢a book of about fifty pages and three or four proclama- 
tions, all written by the Kan Wang, the title of Hung Jin, 
prove not only that he himself is well instructed in Christian 
truth, but is also exerting his power and influence in making 
it known to others.” One chapter is on sin, and treats of 
“the importance of a knowledge of sin, repentance, and 
reformation, on the part of men; God’s willingness to forgive 
sin, the necessity of atonement, the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ, and freedom from sin, as essential to happiness;” all of 
which are treated in a manner worthy of “any Christian 
teacher, whether native or foreign.” Then follows a clear 
Vol. xxvii.*—22. 
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“ statement of the doctrine of innate depravity,” in opposition 
to the orthodox Chinese doctrine taught to every child, of the 
“in-born goodness” of human nature. In support of the 
divinity of Christ, this book says: “ He thought it no robbery 
to be equal with God (Shang-te). Should any oneask why it 
was necessary for Christ, being God, and therefore omnipotent, 
to be born and become man for the purpose of saving men, 
then let him know that if the Saviour had not become man, 
he would be merely a pure spirit. In that case how could he 
spread his religion, establish an example, be nailed to the 
cross, and shed his blood? Hence it is necessary that he 
should take a human body, that he might instruct men and 
become their substitute. Ifthere be sin, there must be punish- 
ment. Though it was the sinless Son of God that became a sub- 
stitute, according to justice punishment could not be avoided. 
That is sufficient to show that the law of heaven is just and 
impartial.” He treats of the Holy Spirit, declaring his divine 
nature; dwelling on his power to renew the nature of man, 
depraved as it is; speaking of faith as the means by which 
the Holy Spirit is to be secured in distinction from salvation 
by natural birth. In speaking of the divine nature of the 
Holy Spirit, Hung Jin discusses the terms used by Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Missionaries for “God” and the 
“ Holy Spirit.” He decides that “Shang-te” should be em- 
ployed to designate God the Father, and “ Shung-shun” for 
the Holy Spirit. 

Hung Jin has a most exalted conception of the talent and 


. piety of the Celestial King, or Tae-ping Wang (Thae-ping Wang) 


and seems to credit his visions in 1837 and 1848, and the author- 
ity of his title, Hung-siu-tshuen. These visions seem accred- 
ited by all his followers—the oriental mind being predisposed 
to believe in dreams as supernatural. A festival is appointed 
on the third day of the third moon in commemoration of the 
descent of the Heavenly Father, and another on the ninth 
day of the ninth moon, in commemoration of the descent of 
the Heavenly Elder Brother. 

In other chapters of his book, Hung Jin speaks of the 
social improvements he wishes introduced with Christianity 
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into the empire, mentioning railroads, steamboats, life and 
fire insurance, and newspapers, among other western inven- 
tions. He insists that foreigners shall be treated as equals, 
and not called by opprobrious epithets. He declares that 
Christian missionaries are to be allowed to go everywhere, 
freely preaching the gospel, and invites them to come and set- 
tle at Nanking. The Rev. Mr. John, in making this report, 
expresses the highest confidence in his piety and Christian 
intelligence. 

The next important report is that of Rev. J. L. Holmes,* a 
young, intelligent and devoted missionary of the Southern 
Baptist Board. Being a young man of remarkably fine pres- 
ence and courtly bearing, as well as of special enterprise and 
missionary enthusiasm, Mr. Holmes, twice within a year or 
two, went down from Shang-hae, and gained ‘access to the head- 
quarters of the Thae-pings. His report—the substance of 
which appears in the American Baptist Missionary Magazine 
of October, 1861 —is specially full and connected. The Tien 
Wang, or Heavenly King, was found, as of old, in his school, 
devoted to study and writing. The Christian Scriptures were 
his main stndy, and these he had printed and circulated 
entire. Religious matters occupy his chief thoughts, while 
secular affairs are in the main committed to his attendant 
princes. The two ideas now controlling his sway, are those 
which, from the first, he had conceived; to overthrow the Tar- 
tar dynasty and establish a native one; and to destroy idolatry 
and establish the worship of the “ Heavenly Father.” Some 
materialistic notions enter into their professed faith, and a 
corresponding sensualism is apparent in their practice. Tien 
Wang is associated with the Heavenly Father and the Heav- 
enly Elder Brother by his followers in a way that seems to 
imply an equality; though this is manifestly a perversion of 
his own teaching as to his divine mission as the civil ruler 
and religious teacher of China. Polygamy is recognized, and 
the Emperor and his subordinate kings have each more than 





* Mr. Holmes graduated at the Calumbian College in 1858, and was always 
remarked as one destined for some special mission. 
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one wife; but this is a feature which though apparently 
taught by being woven into the very web of the Old Testament, 
that the missionary seemed confident would give way to the 
entrance of greater gospel light. Hung Jin is specially refer- 
red to as a most thoroughly instructed Christian disciple, 
whose writings coming with the authority belonging to one of 
the kings, will have a great influence in giving a purer faith 
to the people. They have indistinct views of the Holy Spir- 
it, yet speak of him in connection with the Father and Son 
Their Sabbath is observed on the Jewish day —the sev- 
enth of the week. Baptism is administered as before described, 
but the Lord’s Supper and Church organization with ordained 
preachers is as yet unknown. Preaching is performed by the 
civil and military officers; prayers are written by the chief, 
to be used at public devotions and before meals; they sing the 
Doxology as prepared by the Missionaries of the Southern 
Baptist Board; and the terms used in addressing God, and in 
designating Christ and the Holy Spirit, are precisely those 
employed by Protestant Missionaries. Not only Hung Jin, 
now a king, but Tien Wang, the Emperor, expressed the most 
earnest desire that Christian missionaries should come to live 
among his people; the Emperor especially desiring that Rev. 
Mr. Roberts, his earliest Christian teacher, should visit him. 
It seems a dark and mysterious. providence that Rev. Mr. 
Holmes should have fallen not many months after his second 
and most important visit, by the hands of a ruthless band of 
the insurgent army who were advancing upon a village near 
Shang-hae, where Mr. Holmes and other missionaries were 
laboring. This band Mr. Holmes and a gentleman of the 
Episcopal Mission went to meet, in order to induce them not 
to assault, but quietly take possession of their town; when, 
evidently being mistaken for some of the English and other 
European residents who were arming to resist the insurgents, 
they were set upon with spears and swords, and pierced and 
mutilated in the most barbarous manner. The re-action of 
feeling which must be produced when it shall become known 
to the Emperor and his chief officers that his favorite visitor 
has thus fallen by the ruthlessness of his own followers, can- 
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not but result favorably both for the discipline of his own 
forces, and for the future greater security and influence of 
Christian missionaries. 

It appears from papers recently received from Hong Kong, 
that Rev. Mr. Roberts, in response to the Emperor’s expressed 
wish, had left Canton and gone up to Nanking. In September 
of last year he issued one of his characteristic reports, full of 
zeal, but tinctured with a haphazard style of statement, a ran- 
dom appeal to denominational prejudice, and an occasional 
vulgarity, which always furnishes a rare treat to the shrewd, 
caustic, and not very spiritual editors of the English journals 
in China. In this report, Mr. Roberts states that he left Can- 
ton for Nanking, August 21,1861. In an early interview 
with the Emperor on arriving he was invited to dine with 
him, he occupying a separate table, as did each of the subor- 
dinate kings. Their interview lasted an hour, during which 
the conversation was principally religious. Of the Emperor, 
“my former pupil,” as he styles him, he says, “he is now 
about forty-eight vears of age, a finer looking man than I had 
supposed froin former recollections; large, well featured, with 
black moustaches {which set him off considerably. He was 
affable, talkative and free, and once during the interview 
laughed heartily.” As to the subordinate kings he says, 
“these other kings, eight or ten in number, are merely a high 
grade of nobility. One of them said to me that Tien-Wang’s 
appointment was from heaven, but their appointment from 
Tien-Wang; hence they do his bidding, kneel down in his 
presence, and chant his honors in words like these: ‘ Long 
live Tien-Wang! May he live ten thousand years, ten thou- 
sand years; ten thousand times ten thousand years—amen!” 
Among the promising indications, Mr. Roberts notes the fol- 
lowing as evidence of progress. The scriptures are personally 
read, studied, published and recommended for perusal by the 
people, and what is most important, the themes for graduation 
examinations are now taken from the Christian scriptures 
instead of from the volumes of Confucius, thus indicating that 
the Old and New Testament are fully established as the 
authoritative word of God to be the rule for al] aspirants for 
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public office. Missionaries are now not only at liberty but are 
urged to settle anywhere in his dominions, and freely to preach 
the gospel, and distribute the Christian scriptures. Yet more, 
though kneeling before the Emperor is expected of subjects, 
it is regarded as an official custom, not religious reverence, 
and Mr. Roberts himself was not expected to show it. Polyg- 
amy, too, seems not to be established as an unchangeable 
requirement, for though Hung-Jin, the Episcopal convert, 
now a King, conformed to the custom, yet when Mr. Roberts 
brought his former native assistant, Loh-How-Chuen, and the 
Emperor’s old friend, to him at Nanking, and the Emperor 
joyful to meet him gave him a high office the title of which 
had the keeping of three wives attached to it, this requisition 
was cheerfully waived by the Emperor out of regard to his 
Christian scruples. Mr. Roberts had strong expectation ot 
being able to secure a change in the day appointed for the 
Sabbath from the seventh or Jewish to the first or Christian; 
and in doing this to gain the concession of a principle which 
may reach polygamy and other features of the Old Testament 
dispensation which are done away in the New Testament. 

In forming a judgment now, of the system of religion adopt- 
ed by Tai-ping Wang, our natural impressions of the funda- 
mental errors of Oriental despotism, and of Oriental domestic 
customs, crowd so constantly and persistently before the minds 
of Western Christians, that it is difficult to form an impartial 
judgment, and therefore to arrive at a just conclusion. The 
English journals published in China, dwell on the horrors of 


- the civil war; though perhaps if the picture of late English 


conquests in India, or even of present civil strifein our own 
country, were placed side by side with anything that has 
transpired there, they would not so widely differ. Certainly, 
as a civil revolution,—another of the many efforts of the native 
Chinese race to be their own rulers, to throw off the foreign 
Tartar yoke and have a monarch of their own race,—the 
political moralist can hardly condemn it, while the spirit 
of patriotism might perhaps commend the struggle, causing suf- 
fering for a time, but promising future and long continued 
prosperity. It is natural, at any rate, to commend a love for 
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self-government; and probably Christian truth not only sanc- 
tions but must advocate a resort to arms similar to that of our 
fathers in their efforts for political freedom. That the change 
in China may be from one despotism to another is not only 
possible but probable; for the entire form of government in 
such an ancient nation cannot be the work of a day or a gen- 
eration. Still Tai-ping Wang may be, there is reason to hope 
he will prove, the Alfred, the Charlemagne, the Peter the 
Great, the Frederick, of his country; laying the foundations of 
a stable though gradual amelioration of civil rule. 

As a religious reformation, there can be no question that it 
is an utter breaking up and annihilation, not only of the idol- 
atry of Budhism, but also of the formal moral system of Con- 
fucius. That both of these are united in the work of reform 
is manifest from the fact that not only have idols everywhere 
been destroyed, but that from the day Siu-tshuen removed 
the Tablets of Confucius from the walls of his school-room to 
the day when at Nanking examinations of candidate for pub- 
lic office were directed to be on themes drawn from the 
Christian scriptures instead of from the five volumes of Con- 
fucius, a system of mere morality, however pure, is seen to 
have been recognized as entirely different from and suburdin- 
ate to a system of spiritual redemption by faith in the mer- 
its of a Divine Redeemer, and of spiritual renovation by the 
work of the Divine Spirit on the soul. 

The likeness of the civil movement in China to that of which 
Mohammed was the head, has led to a hasty comparison of the © 
systems of religion promulgated by the two leaders. The two 
are radically unlike in all their leading features. Moham- 
med, like Siu-tshuen, studied the Old and the New Testaments 
under Christian teachers six hundred years after Christ had 
lived in the same land; but while Siu-tshuen received as 
fundamental the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, of the expiation 
for man’s guilt secured by his death, and of regeneration by 
the Divine Spirit, Mohammed taught that Christians erred in 
declaring Jesus Divine; that Simon the Cyrenian, who bore his 
cross, had Jesus’ impress stamped upon his features, and was 
crucified in his stead, and that Jesus himself was caught up 
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to Heaven; while the starting point of the whole system of 
Mohammedan Moral Philosophy is to disprove the necessity 
of the new birth, and to establish the very view of human per- 
fectibility which Siu-tshuen has been so earnestly endeavoring 
to correct in the Chinese mind. An appearance of a claim to 
a Divine Nature, and association with the Father and Son, is 
indicated in the decrees of the Emperor.* But it is only 
apparent; it is but the “Dede gratia Rex” still kept on the 
armorial bearings of Christian Kings in Europe; and it cer- 
tainly is more excusable in this new Christian dynasty of a 
day, than in the hoary aristocracies of ancient Christian king- 
doms. Mohammed engrafted circumcision, fasting, pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy City, and other Jewish as well as heathen 
ideas upon his system; Tai-ping has received the Christian 
ordinance of baptism, and the purely scriptural services of 
Christian worship. Mohammed incorporated polgamy into 
his later revelations after condemning it in his early chapters 
of the Koran; Tai-ping Wang seems only not to have had his 
attention called to it as a Jewish, an Old Testament pemmis- 
sion, which has been abrogated in the New Testament. 





* Tren WANG’s PROcCLAMATION.—* To the Kings and High Officers, Six 
Boards of Control, and the Foreigners in and out of China throughout the world, 
for full information :— 


“Throughout Heaven and Earth, the Sire-God is every where. The Sire 
created all things in six days with His mighty hand. Shan-ti and Christ are 
now in the world. The Sire is head over all things. and has made myself and 
son Lord in His heavenly kingdom. Shang-ti’s heavenly kingdom extends 
every where, and is perfect. They who reverence Shang-ti will ascend to 
Heaven and will concentrate in one world, one family all united in one, 


“Formerly, we established three regulations ; now we add three more. The 
Father-Sire laboured six days, and now we give you six regulations: Ist 
regulation is, mutually to reverence the heavenly grace and love; 2nd regula- 
tion is, to pay tribute to Heaven in way of duty ; 3rd, to reverence Heaven and 
not assist the Yans-Imperialists ; 4th, while anchoring temporarily, do not en- 
croach injudiciously—at night do not go about stealthily in your boats; 6th, 
as to prohibited goods, do not offend against the prohibition (by smuggling). 


“Tn addition to the true regulations (alluding to a former publication), we 
have added six more, making altogether nine. 


“ Now donot in the least turn away your back upon Ya Ko Hum and Yan— 
God, Christ, myself, and son—who illuminate all places as one body politic, 
benevolently harmonizing them for ten thousand times ten thousand genera- 
tions. Of this proclamation publish many every where, even among Western 
foreigners. “FROM THE THRONE” 


‘* The 11th year of the Heavenly Father, Heavenly Brother, and Heavenly King’s 
great peace, Heavenly Kingdom, Ist Moon and 27 days.” March 7, 1861. 
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Articte VII.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 


Tracts for Priests and People. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1861. 
The Same. Boston: Walker, Wise & Company. 1862. 12mo., pp. 
372. 


Certain persons in the Broad Church party, unwilling to be under- 
stood as endorsing unconditionally the “Hssays and Reviews,” and yet 
indignant at the wholesale denunciation of that volume and its authors, 
resolved to unite in writing a series of tracts expressive of their own 
personal and positive views. The present volume is the first install- 
ment in the series. Their sympathy with the general aim of the 
“Essays and Reviews” is not concealed, but they are unanimous in 
condemning what they regard as its “ negative,” “ hinting,” “ hesitating,” 
“suggesting” method, and “its general intrinsic dulness and feeble- 
ness.” They regard the influence of the Hssayists and Reviewers as 
simply destructive, as tending to undermine all Christian faith; their 
own purpose in writing the “7Z’racts” is to enunciate and defend such 
conceptions of truth and doctrine as they think can be legitimately 
maintained. They make no attempt at Biblical criticism, enter upon 
no historical investigations, and write uniformly to the level of the 
commonest readers. The Tracts are: 1. Religio Laici, by Thomas 
Hughes (“ Tom Brown”). 2. The Mote and the Beam: a Clergyman’s 
Lessons from the present panic, by Rev. F. D. Maurice. 8. The Atone- 
ment as a Fact and a Theory, by Rev. Francis Garden. 4. The Signs 
of the Kingdom of Heaven: an Appeal to Scripture on the question 
of Miracles, by Rev. John Llewellyn Davies. 5. On Terms of Com- 
munion: The boundaries of the Church, by Rev. C. K. P.; The Mes- 
sage of the Church, by N. J. Langley. 6. The Sermon of the Bishop 
of Oxford on Revelation, and the Layman’s Reply; a Dialogue on 
Doubt, by J. M. Ludlow; Morality and Divinity, by Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
7. Two Lay Dialogues: on Laws of Nature and the Faith therein; on 
Positive Philosophy. The best of these tracts,—that is, the most ex- 
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plicit in statement and manly in tone,—is by Mr. Hughes; the poorest, 
because most wordy, rambling and confused in thought, are by Mr. 
Maurice. As much as we dislike the principles of the party to which 
the writers b long, we must say, that if they will always write as sensi- 
bly and temperately as in these tracts—Mr. Maurice even included,—we 
wish them success in their labors. One such volume will do more 
towards arresting the mischief of the “Hssays and Reviews”—towards 
staying the deadly progress of the latest form of scepticism—than all 
the anathemas and protests of all the clergy and bishops of the United 
Kingdom. 


Aids to Faith: A Series of Theological Essays. By several writers. 
Edited by Witt1am Tuomson, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. London: Murray. 1861. 8vo., pp. 469. 


Tuts is by far the ablest volume that has been called forth by the 
Essays and Reviews. It is not aformal reply, and yet discusses all the 
great questions started in that book, and its frequent references in foot- 
notes keep the reader in mind of the points involved. It has been 
written by men of whose learning, and of whose skill in the use of 
their learning, there had already been given ample proof. The essays 
are of unequal merit, in fact exhibit greater inequality than would nat- 
urally be expected. The difference, as respects vigor, acumen, breadth, 
and force, between the essays by Professors Mansel and Ellicott, and 
those by Professor Browne and his Grace, the editor of the volume, is 
evident to the most cursory reader, as well as to the discerning. The 
topics discussed, and the writers, are as follows: 1. On Miracles as Evi- 
dences of Christianity, by Prof. Mansel, of Oxford; 2. On the Study 
of the Evidences of Christianity, by Wm, Fitzgerald, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Cork, Cloyne and Ross; 3. Prophecy, by A. McCaul, D. D., 
Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London; 4. Ideology and Sub- 
scription, by F. C. Cook, Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, ete.; 
5. The Mosaic Record of the Creation, by Prof. McCaul; 6. On the 
Genuineness and Authenticity of the Pentateuch, by George Rawlin- 
son, Professor at Oxford; 7. Inspiration, by Edward Harrold Browne, 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge; 8. The Death of Christ, by Wm. 
Thomson, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; 9. Scripture 
and its Interpretation, by C. J. Ellicott, Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London. Prof. Manse] treats of Miracles in a masterly way. 
He relieves them of many misconceptions, makes important and just dis- 
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tinctions, and vindicates the evidential value of miracles most conclusively 
against the assaults of the late Baden Powell. Perhaps nothing yet 
written in our language throws more light on some points in the ques- 
tion of miracles than this brief essay. We have not been able, how- 
ever, in reading his discussion, to avoid the feeling that he has kept 
himself too exclusively on the metaphysical side of the question, fully 
to appreciate the difficulties of a physicist who is occupied wholly with 
natural phenomena. In this single respect, the recent work of M’Cosh 
on the Supernatural is superior to the essay of Mansel. Bishop Fitz- 
gerald sketches very briefly the varying mode of apologetics for the 
past two centuries, designing to show thereby the futility of the latest 
form of scepticism. Dr. McCaul, in his first essay, exposes the errors 
of Dr. Williams, and in his second rebuts the statements of Mr. Good- 
win. He maintains that the first chapters of Genesis are to be under- 
stood literally as history, and that the word “day” means an indefinite 
period. This latter essay will command attention. Mr. Cook discusses 
the theory propounded by Strauss, that Christianity had only the ideal 
basis of spiritual truths, and defends the Anglican custom of bona-fide 
subscription. Professor Rawlinson defends the Pentateuch against 
Bunsen, with great learning and some very sharp criticism. He advo- 
cates the chronology of the Septuagint as trustworthy over that of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Professor Browne gives what we must regard as 
a very inadequate. discussion of Inspiration, and his Grace, the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, treats in an equally imperfect man- 
ner of the Atonement. The weakness and insufficiency of these last 
two essays, however, are, in some measure, compensated by the strength 
and vigor and satisfactoriness of the concluding one of the volume, by 
Prof. Ellicott. It more than repairs the mischief done by Professor 
Jowett in the Hssays and Reviews. Its bearing on the various read- 
ings, on the Inspiration, and the Interpretation of Scripture, give it a 
special value at the present time. Indeed, the volume as a whole is 
almost invaluable in the present juncture of opinion and controversy. 


The Supernatural in relation to the Natural. By the Rev. Jamzs 
M’Cosu, LL. D., Author of “The Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment;” ete. New York: Carter & Bros. 1862. 12mo., pp. 369. 


American readers are already fully prepared to appreciate anything 
that Dr. M’Cosh may write. His previous works have also given war- 
rant of his fitness for undertaking the present. The present, in fact, is 
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only a partial fulfilment of a purpose formed when his work on the 
Method of the Divine Government was originally projected. Its ap- 
pearance has been hastened by the publication of the famous Essays 
and Reviews. 

The work is divided into two parts or books, the first Treating of 
the Natural in Relation to the Supernatural, and the second of the 
Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. Its object is to furnish a Jegit- 
imate ground for belief in the possibility and the reality of supernatu- 
ral operation, and thus vindicate against the most recent assaults, the 
supernatural evidences of Christianity. 

Dr. M’Cosh understands by nature or the natural, a set of objects 
and agencies which constitute “a self-comprised system, globe, or sphere 
—in se ipso totus, teres, atque rotundus.” He supposes every substance 
in nature to be endowed with certain properties which, on given condi- 
tions, act uniformly, or according to general laws. But an event because 
natural is not out of the dominion of God. God created the cosmical 
agencies, pat them in operation, and works in and by them. Within 
this system of nature, Dr. M’Cosh supposes, should be included, not 
only all physical causes, but man, sin and the moral government of 
God. Any power or agency lying outside of the system of nature, 
though revealing itself by effects within that system, belongs to the 
supernatural. Whatever cannot be explained by known laws, and 
manifestly is beyond the power of natural agencies, belongs to the 
supernatural. Here he finds ground to stand upon in an appeal to 
miracles as an evidence of the Divine origin of Christianity. The 
whole work is in the well-known method and style of its author; natu- 
ral, lucid and comprehensive in arrangement, perspicuous in thought, 
earnest in spirit, and forcible in expression. 


A Commentary, Critical and Grammatical, on St. Pauls Epistle 
to the Ephesians, with a Revised Translation. By Cuarues J. 
Exucort, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1862. 8 vo., pp. 190. 


Prof. Ellicott is rigidly exact as an exegete; and yet does not forget 
the dogmatic uses that have been made of particular texts. He knows 
how to be brief without being obscure, and, when need is, to be full 
without being prolix. He is always devout and reverent; never seems 
disposed to extort a meaning for the support of some foregone conclu- 
sion. These characteristics are specially conspicuous in his commentary 
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on the Epistle to the Ephesians. Thus in summing up on the much 
disputed meaning of the clause, “ by nature children of wrath,” he finds 
in it no direct assertion of the doctrine of original sin, but an “ indirect, 
and, therefore, even more convincing assertion of that profound truth.” 
His familiarity with the works of preceding commentators, ancient and 
modern, is evident from the free but discriminating use he makes of 
their labors. He is specially and justly deferential to Harless, the most 
elaborate and exhaustive expounder the epistle has yet had, and seems 
to find exquisite satisfaction in correcting the numerous errors of his 
contemporary, Eadie. The revised translation appended to the com- 
mentary, adds greatly to its value. Illustrations from a large number 
of old Engish versions accompany the translation in foot notes. The 
careful, critical student of Ephesians will find Ellicott a most weleome 
and valuable assistant. 


A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By Moszs Srvart, late Professor 
of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Edited and Revised by R. D. C. Robbins, Professor in Middlebury 
College. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 12 mo., pp. 346. 


The Commentary on Ecclesiastes was among the*lJatest and ripest of 
its author’s works. It first appeared in 1851. In the present edition 
the preface and introduction occupy one hundred and twenty-six pages. 
Prof. Stuart regarded Ecclesiastes as a work of practical moral philos- 
ophy, written, not by Solomon, nor by an Alexandrian Jew, but by 
some thoroughly Palestinian Jew, who has introduced Solomon as a 
speaker because Solomon was specially qualified to say certain things 
that were to be uttered. He thinks the book is to be judged of by 
the conclusion formally stated at its close, and not by the sceptical and 
epicurean objections which the writer incidentally discusses. He sup- 
poses the book to have had but one author, who has given us‘a picture 
of the conflicts and struggles through which his own mind had passed. 
He fixes the date of its composition at about five hundred years before 
Christ. Stuart and Hengstenberg may be regarded as among the best 
commentators upon Ecclesiastes. It was a needed service which Prof. 
Robbins undertook in preparing new editions of the commentaries of 
Prof. Stuart. Several of those earliest published had for some time been 
out of print, and all were in need of revision. It will be many a day 
before any one of them can be spared from the literature to which they 
belong. 
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monn 1p The Book of Psalms, in Hebrew and English, 
arranged in parallelism. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 


It is one of the standing reproaches to American ministers, that with 
all the advantages of a careful drilling in the original languages of the 
scriptures, so few of them ever become proficients in Hebrew. We 
hail, then, gladly, whatever will facilitate its study. In this volume the 
Hebrew and English are on the same page, in parallel columns, and 
with corresponding members standing opposite each other. The 
Hebrew text is that of Hahn, the rhythmical arrangement being 
according to Rosenmiiller; the English text is that of our common 
English version. 


HISTORY. 


The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Century 
called Methodism, considered in its different denominational forms, 
and its relations to British and American Protestantism. By ABEL 
Srevens, LL.D. Vol. III. From the death of Wesley to the 
Centenary Jubilee of Methodism. New York: Carlton & Porter. 


Dr. Stevens is a devout believer in the Divine mission of his Church, 
and his brethren, we think, must believe in his special call to write its 
history. His first two volumes were received with universal favor; this 
concluding one fully equals them in the interest of its subjects, and in 
the skill of its execution. To have traced the origin of Methodism from 
amid the moral wastes of England in the eighteenth century, to have 
followed it through its outward struggles with the Established Church, 
and its inward throes from conflicting doctrines, and to have depicted 
it in its completed organization and fulness of strength after a century 


of growth, is to have traversed a hundred years which are as full of 


instruction in all that pertains to the religious life of mankind, as any 
within the Christian era. We hope at some future time to furnish our 
readers a review of these admirable volumes, and a survey of the period 
they cover. Meantime we commend to their attention the volumes 
themselves. The concluding one is adorned with several personal 
sketches and portraits of distinguished Methodists, such as Watson, 
Bunting, Clarke, Moore, Newton, and Hester Ann Rogers. We hope 
Dr. Stevens will be spared to complete his proposed history of Method- 
ism in this country; no man living is better fitted than he to write it. 
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A Text Book of the History of Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Hacen- 
BACH, Professor of Theology in the University of Basle. The Edin- 
burgh Translation of C. W. Buch, revised, with large additions from 
the fourth German edition, and other sources. By Henry B. Sairu, 
D. D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary of the city of 
New York. Vol. II. New York: Sheldon & Company. 1862. 
8 vo., pp. 558. 


Dr. Smith’s improvements upon the Edinburgh edition in this second 
volume are even greater than they were in the first. Almost every 
page bears decided marks of his revising hand: obscurities are removed, 
occasional misconceptions of the translator rectified, and indefinite 
expressions replaced by more exact language. Hagenbach, in his fourth 
edition, made Jarge and important additions to the history of doctrines 
since the reformation; all these are inserted in their proper places. 
Very considerable and valuable additions are also made by the editor 
to the origina] text from the doctrinal histories of Baur, Neander, and 
others. He has, furthermore, added several sections of his own, making 
about sixty pages in all, on the German Reformed Theology; The 
French School of Saumer; Theology and Philosophy in England and 
Scotland; English Deism; Theology and Philosophy in this country. 
The section relating to our own country is very full, and comes down 
to the present day. These contributions by the editor greatly enhance 
the value of his edition, to say nothing of his revision and additions 
from other authors. The work is provided with a very complete index. 
No text-book history of doctrines can now compare with this for com- 
prehensiveness and minuteness, 


The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events. 1860-62. 
Edited by Frank Moors. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


Tus very valuable work still moves on, according to its original 
plan, and promises, in the end, to be a perfect thesaurus of facts per- 
taining to our great national struggle. It has already entered on its 
third volume. Admirable portraits on steel of distinguished men in the 
army, navy, and other service of the government, accompany each Part. 
Six Parts make up a volume, and are sold at fifty cents each. 
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TRAVELS. 


Twenty Years Around the World. By Joun Guy Vassar. New 
York: Rudd & Carleton. 8 vo., pp. 598. 


Mr. Vassar has long been known as one of the most enthusiastic and 
persistent of American travellers. Led at first by infirm health to seek 
a milder climate, the love of travel grew upon him, and for twenty 
years kept him moving “around the world.” One hundred and sixty- 
four letters, the first dated “ Havanna, Feb. 10, 1839,” and the last, 
“Island of San Miguel, Azores, June 8, 1860,” embody the facts, 
thoughts, and impressions gathered by him in his journeyings. These 
letters sent home for the gratification of an “ only brother and a be- 
loved uncle,” found their way into a weekly paper of Poughkeepsie, and 
are now collected by the author into a goodly volume, “to avoid the 
clamors of those he loves and esteems.” Mr. Vassar makes no effort at 
the graces of rhetoric, but writes straight on like one intent upon say- 
ing, as directly as possible, just what he has to tell. And he tells us 
what he saw in a way that at once pleases and instructs. We have 
been particularly interested in his account of what he saw in Russia. 
The volume is dedicated to his uncle, Mathew Vassar, the distinguished 
and munificent founder of the Vassar Female College at Poughkeepsie. 


The Cotton Kingdom: A Traveller's Observations on Cotton and Sla- 
very in the American Slave States, based upon three former vol- 
umes of Journeys and Investigations by the same Author. By 
Freperick Law Oxmstep. In two Volumes. New York: Mason 
Brothers. 12 mo., pp. 376, 404. 


Or all works that have been published within a year past, this has 
been most opportune in its appearance. It treats of a region, of re- 
sources, and of social customs in which the civilized world have become 
absorbingly interested. It was written by an author whose previous 
works were a guaranty of his candor, discrmination and general trust- 
worthiness. No other author has succeeded in presenting so just and 
intelligent a view of slavery in its economic and domestic aspects. To 
the truthfulness of a considerable portion of his volumes, we can per- 
sonally testify. The influence of slavery on the white population, rich 
and poor, on agriculture, on manufactures, and on the whole domestic 
and social economy of the South, is every whit as mischievous as he 
has represented it. But Mr. Olmsted errs in regard to Southern hospi- 
tality — the notion of which he seems anxious to explode. He details 
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with singular minuteness. the charges everywhere made for his enter- 
tainment. But he forgot that mercenary adventurers and “ canvassers” 
for manufacturing and mercantile houses, overrunning the South, had 
compelled those whose means and culture would prompt to hospitality 
to close their doors against all travellers, who drifted by chance, as he 
did, along the public thoroughfares. Detestable as is slavery and its 
fruits, let us be just to those whom it curses. 

As respects religion among the. slaves, Mr. Olmsted has fallen into 
grievous error. That piety among them is, to an oriental degree, emo- 
tional and demonstrative is true; that they are obtuse in their percep- 
tions of the rights of property as between themselves and their masters 
cannot be denied; that chastity is not one of their preémient virtues, 
must be admitted; but, from our personal knowledge, we assert most 
positively, that religion among them is not the empty farce that Mr. 
Olmsted represents. To intimate that only “the forms, customs and 
shibboleths of Christianity” are “acquired,” by them, and these “by 
example and through police restraints,” is to convey an unqualifiedly 
false impression. To say that “slaves are nominally christianized in a 
wholesale way,” because the Rev. J. M. C. Breaker, in one hour and five 
minutes, baptized two hundred and twenty-three of them who had 
been converted during the preceding six months, is to betray an ignor- 
ance of religion which should have excused Mr. Olmsted from dwelling 
on the religious aspects of slavery. His attempt to prove the slave’s 
religion a sham by quoting froni missionaries among them who depre- 
cate their ignorance and errors of faith and practice, is equal to quot- 
ing a pious man’s confessions in his diary to prove him a villain. The 
truth is, Mr. Olmsted reveals the secret of his error when he quotes, 
with ill-concealed sneer, the phrase, “ professing evangelical Christians.” 
We are really sorry that a work of so much value and so pertinent to 
the time, should be defaced by errors so glaring and inexcusable. 


Life Among the Chinese; with Characteristic Sketches and Incidents 
of Missionary Operations and Prospects in China. By Rev. 
B. S. Mactay, M. A., thirteen years Missionary to China from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Carlton & Porter. 1861. 8 mo. 
pp. 393. 


With all our knowledge of China we yet know but very little of the 
real life of the Chinese. Writers thus far have given us outside and 
superficial views; glimpses of the life within have been transient and 
faint. The best portions of Mr. Maclay’s book are those in which he 
Vol. xxvii.*—22. 
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makes us see what he saw of the domestic Jife of the Chinese. His 

chapters on the history, government, and laws of China, compiled from 

other authors, are of little value, and in fact mar the unity of his pur- 
pose. They do not belong under the title which he has chosen for his 
volume; a title, by the way, so ambiguous as to leave the reader in 

doubt, whether it is the life of the Chinese among themselves, or of a 

foreigner among them, which is depicted. The book is nevertheless an 

instructive one to all who are interested in the progress of Christian 
missions in China. Our Methodist brethren have made a noble 
beginning there. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Henstriegh Wepewoopn, 
M. A.,late Fellow of Chr. College, Cam. Vol, I. (A—D.) With 
notes and additions by Gzorcz P. Marsa. New York: Sheldon 
& Company. 1862. Royal, 8 vo. pp. 247. $3. 


Tue theory of Mr. Wedgwood is, that language originated in the 
imitation of natural sounds. He applies this theory to English etymol- 
ogy, and relieves it of the confusion in which Horne Tooke and Eng- 
lish lexicographers generally have left it. He has made free use of the 
citations in Richardson’s Dictionary, but in tracing up words to their 
onomatopeetic roots gathers his materials from a wide range of sources. 
His introduction is curiously instructive in its illustrations, both from our 
own and other languages, of the theory on which he proceeds. The 
work fills an unoccupied place and forms an indispensable aid — in fact, 
in the present stage of inquiry, the only trustworthy aid — to the 
study of English etymology. No student of English philology can 
afford to do without it. Mr. Marsh has annotated about two hun- 
dred and fifty words. His notes pertain almost entirely to the histori- 
cal derivation of words, and are drawn from original research in authors 
hitherto but little, if at all, resorted to by students of English etymol- 
ogy. ‘The notes add materially to the value of the work. The me. 
chanical execution of the volume, its type, paper and binding, is all that 
can be desired. It is from the famous Riverside Press. The author 
anticipates that two more volumes will complete the work, 


Ethical and Physiologal Inquiries, chiefly relative to Subjects of Pop- 
ular Interest. By A. H. Dana. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1862. 12 mo. pp. 308. 


Tus title of this volume is not strictly pertinent; it promises too 
much, and’ yet is not comprehensive enough. The inquiries are simply 
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thirty-two essays on thirty disconnected and very diverse subjects. But 
they are subject sworth writing on. In treating them, the author shows 
wide and careful reading, acuteness, and nice discrimination. It was 
his intention originally to “ elaborate and amplify them into treatises 
more extended in argument and illustration;” but they are better, we 
think, just as they are. They contain no abstruse principles requiring 
analysis and exposition, and amplification by mere accretion would 
have been hazardous. They will well repay perusal as they stand, and 
we trust their reception by the public will be such as will encourage the 
author to venture another series from the accumulated store, of which 
it is intimated those now published form but a small part. 


Hymns of Faith and Hope; Second Series. By Horativs Bonar, 
D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 18mo., 
pp. 308, 

Every one, familiar with the later Christian lyrics of our language, 
knows hew much these have been enriched by contributions from the 
pen of Dr. Bonar. The pieces collected in this volume are character 
ized by the same unction and tenderness and quick sensibility that dis- 
tinguish his best known hymns. 


God’s Way of Peace: A Book for the Anxious. By Horatius Bonar, 
D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


Bonar is already too well known as an author, both in prose and in 
metre, to require any words from us. This little volume will prove, 
we think, one of the most useful of his practical works. It is a more 
readable and attractive book than Hodge's Way of Life, and in every 
respect a sounder and safer guide to’put into the hands of an inquirer 
than Barnes’ Way of Salvation. 


Practical Christianity: A Treatise Specially Designed for Young 
Men. By Joun S.C. Asporr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1862. 15 mo., pp. 302. 

Mr. Abbott always writes attractively if not convincingly; the young 
read his volumes even if the old do not always approve his opinions. 
“Practical Christianity” is dedicated to young men in our armies, and 
is addressed particularly to those who, indifferent on the subject of 
religion, cannot be induced to read more elaborate treatises. It is 
written in Mr. Abbott’s well-known style, and abounds in illustrations; 
and though, as we think, defective in some of its modes of conceiving 
of truth, will undoubtedly do valuable service in its intended sphere. 
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Young Benjamin Franklin: or, The Right Road through Life. By 

Henry Maynew. With illustrations by Joun Gitperr. New York: 

‘Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Mayhew has acquired a wide reputation as a writer of books for 
boys. In this volume he makes his young readers profit by an ex- 
position and enforcement of the “Old Richard” philosophy, in accord- 
ance with which the character and habits of Franklin are supposed to 
have been formed. Young Benjamin receives the instructions of Uncle 
Ben, who dilates upon duties, amusements, habits, ete. Valuable hints 
and suggestions are scattered throughout the volume. 


Health: Five Lay Sermons to Working People. By Joun Brown, 
M. D., author of “ Rab and His Friends,” ete. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1862. 


A canny Scotch doctor here gives us five lay sermons, as he calls 
them, about doctors and health in general, and about duties to our 
doctors, our children, and ourselves in particular. He writes in the 
most outspoken and direct style possible, and with a humour and wit 
that are irrepressible. It will promote health to read his lectures, to say 
nothing of the advice they give. Addressed primarily to the humbler 
and working classes, they are yet full of useful suggestions (with a very 
few absurd ones intermingled) to people in all grades of society. 


A Strange Story: A Novel. By Sir E. ButwerLyrron. With illus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. Paper. 8vo., pp. 207 


Turis was published originally in numbers in Harper’s Weekly. Ev- 
ery new novel that Bulwer writes adds to our surprise at the versatility 
of his talents and the exhaustlessness of his resources. As a work of 
art the narrative is, perhaps, too much interrupted by physiological and 
mental disquisitions, but as an absorbing story it is not perhaps sur- 
passed by anything its author has written. 


Streaks of Light: or, Ffty-two Facts from the Bible for the Fifty- 
two Sundays of the Year. By the anthor of “More about Jesus,” 
“Peep of Day,” etc. etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 18mo., 
pp. 344. 


Tue author of the “Peep of Day” has a rare faculty in making 
Scripture truths and narratives interesting to children. “Streaks of 
Light” (not a very felicitious title), is in precisely the same vein with 
“Peep of Day,” with the addition of illustrations, and will entertain 
the little folks, while it teaches them nothing but simple truth. 























